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Author or Authoress? 


“It would be a thousand pities if women wrote like men, or lived 
like men, or looked like men,” exclaimed Virginia Woolf in A 
Room of One’s Own, “for if the two sexes are quite inadequate, 
considering the vastness and variety of the world, how should 
we manage with one only? . . . we have too much likeness as it is, 
and if an explorer should come back and bring word of other 
sexes looking through the branches of other trees at other skies, 
nothing would be of greater service to humanity; and we should 
have the immense pleasure into the bargain of watching Professor 
X rush for his measuring-rods to prove himself ‘superior’.”! 

Who would not agree with Virginia Woolf that the world is at 
its most fascinating when it permits of many points of view and 
when it is perceived through as many lenses as possible and 
reflected by an infinite number of prisms? As one watches Virginia 
Woolf sketch with a light but compassionate hand the strange 
story of deprivation, courage, fear, and concealment which sur- 
round woman’s emergence as an author, one becomes more and 
more convinced that literature would have been the richer had 
it contained also the visions of the many women who, under more 
favorable circumstances, might have put pen to paper. Her obser- 
vations have, of course, specific reference to English literature. 
But they could, with some retouching, also be made to apply to 
French literature. This is shown by Simone de Beauvoir’s reaction 
to them in The Second Sex. “In France,” writes Simone de Beau- 
voir, “things were somewhat more favorable, because of the 
alliance between the social and the intellectual life, but, in general, 
opinion was hostile to ‘bluestockings’.”? 

Although not primarily concerned with women writers in 
France, Simone de Beauvoir, nevertheless, seems to consider the 
realm of literature and, beyond that, life itself the poorer for 
having so long and to such an extent been deprived of women’s 
conception of reality. One is startled, however, at the fierceness of 
her rejecting as male-created (and mal-created) myths the image 


1V. Woolf, A Room of One's Own, New York 1930, p. 152-3. 
2 Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, New York 1957, p. 107. 
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of woman as it is outlined by Montherlant, D. H. Lawrence, 
Claudel, Breton, and Stendhal. One wonders likewise at the 
exclusiveness with which she turns to such women writers as 
Virginia Woolf and Colette for confirmation of a picture of woman 
that she finds more in keeping with “reality.” “What,” we should 
like to ask, “of the Antigones, Phédres, Mariannes, Emmas, Hed- 
da Gablers, and Molly Blooms, to name just a few?” 


Unfortunately — and Simone de Beauvoir herself emphasizes 
this fact — her book is written with the zeal to convince and has 
grown out of a spirit of defensiveness — two attitudes that do 
not always permit of the clearest view. In the mellower spirit of 
Virginia Woolf she might have been able to concede — while 
retaining all her indignation at the situation of the second sex 
in past and present society — that all these points of view are 
part of the manifoldness of the world and each represents some 
aspect of reality. She might have seriously questioned, in fact, 
whether woman’s picture of herself is “truer” and her picture of 
man, by the same token, less “true.” She might have even agreed 
with Virginia Woolf (or could she have?) that “it is fatal for 
anyone who writes to think of their sex.”* As Virginia Woolf 
singled out Jane Austen among English women writers for having, 
like Shakespeare, “consumed the impediments” which life put in 
her way and become “incandescent,” so Simone de Beauvoir might 
have simply decided that Colette was a better writer than Mon- 
therlant because, unlike him, she wrote without consciousness of 
her sex, that is, without a bias. 


If a writer has consumed his impediments his or her work, 
grown out of a state of incandescense, no longer permits of the 
recognition and isolation of biographical — and that seems to 
include biological — elements in the form in which they have 
contributed to it. Failure to understand this has led critics into 
the kind of error that tried to deduce, for instance, from Shakes- 
peare’s work that he “must have visited Italy, must have been a 
lawyer, a soldier, a teacher, a farmer.”* It made Samuel Butler 
seriously write of The Authoress of the Odyssey, though his 
book was first considered a hoax. It gave rise to Ellen Terry’s 
counter-argument that, “by the same criteria, Shakespeare must 
have been a woman’’> — an argument also banteringly pursued by 


3 V. Woolf, op. cit., p. 181. 
4R. Wellek & A. Warren, Theory of Literature, New York, 1956, p. 67. 
5 Tbid. 
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Joyce’s Ulysses, where Shakespeare is equalled to Hamlet and 
Hamlet is said to have been a woman.® 

How easily, on the contrary, we infuse what we know about an 
author into his work — even against our better judgment — is 
shown by the fact that Virginia Woolf herself is tempted at one 
point in her book to differentiate between a male and female 
style of writing. She maintains that the sentence which was cur- 
rent in English writing at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
“was unsuited for a woman’s use” and that Jane Austen, ex nihilo 
as it were, “devised a perfectly natural, shapely sentence proper 
for her own use and never departed from it.”’ But when Bernard 
Pingaud, for instance, compares La Princesse de Cléves with La 
Nouvelle Héloise, he finds that Rousseau “invente une écriture du 
coeur mouvementée, troublante, qui est exactement a l’opposé de 
lécriture linéaire et glacée dont Mme de La Fayette offre le 
modéle.”* Would not the woman writer in this comparison appear 
to have the more “masculine” style? It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, to realize with Leo Spitzer that, since the eighteenth century, 
writing has become more and more personal — which would 
imply, of course, that since then every writer of consequence had 
to face the ordeal of creating his own style, which Virginia Woolf 
considers so uniquely the lot of Jane Austen and, by implication 
one would assume, her own. 

But the history of literature provides no evidence of any clear 
and unequivocal criteria by which we can differentiate between 
the vision or style of men or women writers — colored though 
they may be by the impediments these writers had to consume. 
On the whole, critics and readers in general have proved content 
to accept as facts whatever data may be supplied about a work 
and its author. Thus, wherever author or publisher have con- 
sciously deceived their public, readers and critics have easily 
found confirmation in the work itself of what was stated about it 
or its author or authoress. As a consequence, readers have proved 
an all too easy prey to such deception, whether it was used as a 
clever hoax or in self-defense against a disapproving world. Where 
authorship has remained unknown, inferences from a text to its 
possible author or that author’s sex have proved entirely incon- 
clusive. 


6 James Joyce, Ulysses, New York, 1942, p. 192-6. 

7V. Woolf, op. cit., p. 133. 

8 Bernard Pingaud, Mme de La Fayette par elle-méme, Ed. du Seuil, 1959, 
p. 151. 
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Because of this impossibility to make valid inferences from a 
work of literature to the sex of its author, it was possible, for 
instance, for Madame de La Fayette to conceal her authorship 
of La Princesse de Cléves, that masterpiece of French literature. 
The novel appeared anonymously in 1678. Her anxiousness to 
keep her authorship secret beyond the circle of her most intimate 
friends is evidenced by Mme de La Fayette’s correspondence. If 
notes found in a copy of the Maximes, that had belonged to her 
son, are rightly attributed to her, her reasons for such secrecy are 
only too obvious. For she wrote: “Le caractére d’une femme est 
de n’avoir rien qui puisse marquer.”® Her horror at being pos- 
sibly considered a real writer is expressed in a letter to Huet who 
had revealed her authorship to his sister to whom he had given 
a copy of La Princesse de Montpensier: “Elle croira que je suis 
un vrai auteur de profession de donner comme cela mes livres.” 
She had begged Ménage, who had helped in correcting the manu- 
script of that book, to pretend that he had never seen it and to 
deny that she had written it. She even went so far as to completely 
disavow authorship of La Princesse de Cléves in a letter to Les- 
cheraine, in spite of the book’s extraordinary success: “Un petit 
livre qui a couru il y a quinze ans, et ov il plut au public de me 
donner part, a fait qu’on m’en donne encore a la Princesse de 
Cléves. Mais je vous assure que je n’y ai aucune et que M. de La 
Rochefoucauld, 4 qui on l’a voulu donner aussi, y en a aussi peu 
que moi; il en fait tant de serments qu’il est impossible de ne pas le 
croire, surtout pour une chose qui peut étre avouée sans honte.””” 

The interest aroused by the book and the secrecy surrounding 
its authorship gave rise, of course, to much speculation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Abbé Drouyn maintained in his 
anecdotes, preserved in manuscript form in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, that La Rochefoucauld is the true author of the novel, 
although no evidence has been found to support this opinion. 
Even thirteen years after the book’s publication Mme de La 
Fayette’s old friend Ménage speculated as to who had written 
the book and asked her about it. At that time she admitted to 
authorship, but even then her letter was couched in cautious 
language, since it was dictated to a secretary: “Je ne crois pas 
que les deux personnes que vous nommez y aient nulle part, qu’un 


® Bernard Pingaud, op. cit., p. 44. 
1 Ibid., p. 28. 
2 Ibid., p. 57. 
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peu de correction. Les personnes qui sont de vos amis n’avouent 
point y en avoir; mais 4 vous que n’avoueraient-elles point?”* 
Thus even the friends of Mme de La Fayette and those of La 
Rochefoucauld could not satisfy their curiosity about the novel’s 
authorship by simply consulting its style, its ideas, and its artistry. 
Even to them the question remained: “Author or Author-ess?” 

In the nineteenth century, ‘women writers who concealed their 
authorship behind a man’s name and whose identities were not 
detected for some time, abound in various countries. Among the 
most famous are, of course, George Eliot, who was actually Marian 
Evans; the Bronté sisters, who signed their books as Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell and whose brother Branwell could successfully 
claim for some time that he was the co-author of Wuthering 
Heights; and aboye all Aurore Dupin, later the Baronne de Dude- 
vant, who signed her novels George Sand. Sometimes the work of 
such women writers was incorporated by men into their own 
writings without any qualms on their part or any questioning by 
others. Such was the case of certain poems actually written by 
Marianne von Willemer but published by Goethe in his West- 
6stlicher Divan and long ascribed to him, until exterior evidence 
was produced to refute this assumption. This may also be true 
for much of the work of John Stuart Mill, who himself has credited 
his friend (and later wife) Mrs. Harriet Taylor not only with the 
inspiration but also the ideas and even much of the wording — a 
matter still puzzling to critics. 

But it also happened that men, with an eye on publicity, pub- 
lished their works under the name of.a woman, as in the case of 
Mérimée’s hoax: the Thédtre de Clara Gazul. As is well known, 
the book was presented as the work of a Spanish actress become 
authoress, “discovered” and translated by Joseph L’Estrange. 
Mérimée certainly did not take many precautions when he launched 
his own plays under the name of this fictitious Spanish actress. 
Too many of his friends had heard him read these plays and 
knew of his intention to publish them as a decisive blow against 
the Classicists. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that the re- 
viewers of Le Globe, the Revue encyclopédique, and La Pandore 
hinted to their readers in one form or another that Clara Gazul 
might well be the pseudonym of a French playwright. 

Yet, although the preface to the plays gives a résumé of Clara’s 
life in such broadly farcical terms that no one should have been 


3 Ibid., p. 31. 
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deceived, the uninitiated, such as the Journal des Débats, became 
a victim of the hoax. The Journal’s lengthy review of July 4, 
1825, takes “L’Estrange’s” statements quite seriously: “Clara 
Gazul, dont M. de Lestrange vient de traduire le théatre, joua 
long-temps la comédie avant d’en composer. C’est la moindre 
singularité de sa vie fort singuliére.”* It praises her, moreover, for 
having afforded her French readers the sort of authentic view of 
Spanish life and mores that they could not derive from the de- 
scriptions of as many as twenty travelers. Yet “Clara” had never 
been in Spain but was, of course, a young, impudently brilliant 
Frenchman. Again the work of literature had refused to give 
evidence as to the life and nature of its author. 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of our inadequacy 
of judgment and lack of criteria by which to judge whether a 
literary situation is seen through the eyes of a man or woman, or 
whether a work has been created by the one or the other sex, is 
the case of the Lettres Portugaises. 

Since its first publication in 1669, by Barbin in Paris (the same 
house that was later to publish the Princesse de Cléves), it was 
accepted by the gene@®al public as well as by the most perceptive 
critics as a collection of genuine letters which an unknown Portu- 
guese nun had written to the lover who had deserted her. The 
letters were considered as the very outpourings of her heart’s 
despair —- not by a few accidental readers but by a large part of 
the literate world. For we know that the work was so highly suc- 
cessful that, even before the end of the seventeenth century, forty 
editions of the little book had appeared; that it was republished 
in Cologne, only a few months after its first publication in Paris; 
that it was translated into English as early as 1678, into German in 
1751, and even “back” into Portuguese five times between 1819 
and 1890; that it was, moreover, almost immediately “continued” 
and imitated. Its success has, indeed, maintained itself throughout 
almost three centuries. 

With few exceptions, notably that of Rousseau (who maintained 
strangely enough that no woman could speak of love with true 
passion and concluded that the Letters must have been written 
by a man), no one, not even the hyper-sensitive Rilke who trans- 
lated the book as late as 1913, questioned their “authenticity.” 
Yet this authenticity had been established in a manner that might 
well have aroused some doubts. In his preface to the first edition, 


+ Prosper Mérimée, Thédtre de Clara Gazul, ed. Pierre Trahard, Paris, 1927, 
p. 519-25. 
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Claude Barbin, the publisher, had maintained simply that he knew 
neither the name of the nun who had written the letters nor that 
of her lover, or even that of the translator. It is true that the 
authenticity of the letters was supported by information added to 
the preface of the Cologne edition and identifying the addressee 
of the Letters as M. Le Chevalier de Chamilly and that of the 
translator as one Cuilleraque. (sic!)° 

Centuries praised the artless and unfortunate nun for the 
touching simplicity, the spontaneity with which she expressed 
her innermost feelings and the force of her passion. In his essay 
on the Lettres Portugaises, Leo Spitzer cites much evidence to 
the effect that “Les contemporains [of the Lettres Portugaises] 
ont bien senti que ce qui fait leur charme c’est leur spontanéité, 
le naturel de leur désordre et de leur forme sans apprét”; that 
the eighteenth century praised them because “tout y est vrai, 
naturel, de cette simplicité attachante, premier charme des écrits 
auxquels on revient et dont on ne se lasse jamais . . . avant de 
s’en apercevoir qu’elles sont mal écrites”; and that, in the nine- 
teenth century, even the skilled and experienced critic Sainte- 
Beuve insisted on the non-literary character of the Letters and 
without hesitation grouped them with those written by Mlle de 
Lespinasse and Mile Aissé, all “écrites au moment de la passion” 
and therefore “d’un charme particulier dans leur désordre.”® 

General belief in the authenticity of the Letters was even more 
strongly confirmed when a note, found in 1810 on the cover of a 
first edition, revealed the identity of the writer as a certain 
“Mariane Alcaforada, religieuse 4 Beja.” This “evidence” gave 
rise to elaborate historical research of a highly speculative nature 
— against one dissenting voice, that of Beauvois who maintained 
like Rousseau that the letters had been written by a man. (Was 
Mérimée’s a similar intuition when he associated his own hoax 
with the Lettres Portugaises by calling his “discoverer” of Clara 
“L’Estrange,” since L’Estrange was the first translator of the 
Letters into English?) But the authenticity of Mariane or Marianne 
as authoress of the Letters was so indubitably established by 
Luciano Cordeiro that all subsequent editors triumphantly pro- 
claimed it. 


It was left to the perspicacity of F. C: Green to take the simple 


5 F. C. Green, “Who Was the Author of the ‘Lettres Portugaises’?”, Mod- 
ern Language Review, 1926, vol. 21, p. 159-67. 

6 Leo Spitzer, “Les ‘Lettres Portugaises’,” in: Romanische Litteraturstudien, 
1936-59, Ttibingen, 1959, p. 237-8. 
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step of consulting the Registre des priviléges and discover that, 
regardless of whether a Mariane Alcaforada had ever existed, 
the letters had not been written by her; that they had never been 
translated from the Portuguese but were rather part of an original 
work of which Guilleraques was the author; and that this work 
was entitled Les Valentines lettres portugaises. Epigrames et 
Madrigaux. Green’s discovery made the preface by Barbin and 
the omission of part of the work appear like a clever hoax devised 
by a shrewd publisher. It indicated clearly that the Letters were 
not the product of a woman’s hand nor that of spontaneous art- 
lessness but rather that of an author familiar with both literary 
concepts and social thought of his day in France. Obviously the 
deceptive data, extrinsic to the work itself, had so completely 
blinded centuries of readers that they had overlooked even a 
number of improbabilities within the Letters which, as Green has 
pointed out, might well have startled them. Indeed, because of the 
“biographical fallacy” three centuries of readers failed to see 
what since has been so convincingly pointed out by Leo Spitzer, 
namely that the five letters correspond to the five acts of a classical 
tragedy; that the topoi and stylistic elements in the work proclaim 
its highly literary character and betray the climate of the French 
salons of the period; and that the whole conception of love is that 
of seventeenth-century French society rather than that of a Portu- 
guese nun." 

But even Spitzer, who consulted the internal evidence of the 
work, did not make definite inferences from that to the sex of its 
author. On the one hand, he adds to Green’s evidence by quoting 
from a letter which Guilleraques had written to Boileau and 
wherein he expresses literary notions that, to Spitzer, seemed well 
worthy of an author of the Lettres Portugaises. On the other hand, 
in describing the style of the Letters, he refers to it as “prose, 
lucide et sensible 4 la fois” and comparable to that of the 
Sévignés and La Fayettes.* Nowhere does he declare with absolute 
certainty that Guilleraques was the author, even in view of the 
Privilége extant. Thus the mystery to some extent still persists, 
and the historian of literature may still ask the question: “Author 
or Authoress?” 

We must conclude, then, that, whether engendered by man 
or woman, the work of literature will not betray the sex of its 


7 Leo Spitzer, op. cit., p. 210-47. 
8 Leo Spitzer, op. cit., p. 235-6. 
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author, unless the writer has not consumed his or her impediments 
and reveals a specific bias. This does not exclude the fact that 
some works may have a more “feminine,” others a more “mascu- 
line” character. Literature at its best has an androgynous quality. 
Being the mirror of man’s mind, it seems to prove true Coleridge’s 
statement that all great minds are androgynous. Again Virginia 
Woolf seems right when she asserts that “perhaps a mind that 
is purely masculine cannot create, any more than a mind that is 
purely feminine,” and that it is necessary for a writer to be man- 
womanly and conversely woman-manly.® Is not this the idea also 
expressed in the Tiresias figure of T. S. Eliot’s Wasteland? Here 
Tiresias, “in whom the two sexes meet,” is “although a mere spec- 
tator and not indeed a ‘character,’ . . . yet the most important 
personage in the poent, uniting all the rest.” Blind Tiresias observes 
and shares life’s manifoldness, which also emanates from him and 


is perceived and foretold by him. He is all men and all women, 
poet and seer:! 


I Tiresias, though blind, throbbing between two lives, 
Old man with wrinkled breasts, can see 


I Tiresias, old man with wrinkled dugs 
Perceived the scene, and foretold the rest —* 


®V. Woolf, op. cit., p. 171. 
1T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-35, New York, 1936, p. 94. 
2 T. S. Eliot, “The Wasteland,” lines 218-229. 
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The Angelism of 
Madame de Segur 


“Angelism and terror.”' The formula is the invention of Jacques 
Laurent — on a more frivolous level Cecil Saint Laurent, author 
of Caroline Chérie — and serves to characterize the achievement 
of Sophie Rostopchine. The terroristic aspect has been quite suffi- 
ciently dealt with by Laurent himself. But the lady’s angelism 
still offers the investigator a few surprises no less paradoxical than 
the personage herself, this grande dame in a direct line of descent 
from Genghis Khan and who, toward the end of her life, enor- 
mously improved her financial situation — her shrunken personal 
fortune could only take care of the usual expenses — by providing 
the publishing house of Hachette with copy. 

She was born in 1799. Her books came out during the last 
ten years of the Second Empire. According to Arlette de Pitray, 
her great-granddaughter, they would never have been written 
had not her son-in-law the Baron of Malaret been dispatched to 
London as Secretary of the Embassy. With him he took his cele- 
brated little model daughters, Camille and Madeleine. “The 
Contesse de Ségur had a brilliant idea that was going to launch 
her on a literary career. She promised the two girls that she would 
write down for them the stories she used to tell them orally.”” 
The encouragement of her esteemed friend Louis Veuillot induced 
her to push on with this attempt and, in all, she produced twenty 
volumes. 

Like Montaigne in his “Institution,” Mme de Ségur speaks 
only to children of some station. She does not, like Lewis Carroll, 
write a book for adults in the guise of a fairy story. She speaks 
to her grandchildren because she is determined to communicate 
to them the vision of a perfect world, of her world which, she well 
knows, is threatened. Thus she too may be said to have written 
fairy stories, except that fairyland is replaced by a human ordering 
in which a providence a la Bernardin de Saint-Pierre takes good 


1 Jacques Laurent, “Etrennes noires,”’ La Table Ronde No. 13 (1949), p. 166. 
2A. de Pitray, Sophie Rostopchine Comtesse de Ségur, Paris, Albin Michel, 
1939, p. 112. 
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care that the proprieties are thoroughly respected. Mme de Ségur’s 
world, while Christian, has little in common with the Christianity 
of a St. Augustine or a Pascal. One custom of Mme de Ségur’s 
will suffice to establish the general tone: “In order to obtain a 
special benediction from God for the books she was writing for 
the children, every time she began one she vowed to have a 
certain number of masses said for the deliverance of souls in 
purgatory. She relied a great deal on their gratefulness, after they 
had arrived in heaven.””* 

Thus God himself has a share in the policing of this world and 
makes decent people happy. He lavishes his favors on those who 
do his will and watches personally over their happiness. In Les 
Vacances, the children go to church with their mothers, Madame 
de Rosbourg and Madame de Fleurville, in order to pray for the 
return of the poor shipwrecked men, Mme de Rosbourg’s husband 
and Paul, who is Sophie’s cousin. “When they emerged, they had 
the firm conviction that their prayers would be granted, for they 
had prayer fervently and with entire confidence in the goodness of 
God.”* The Giselle of Quel amour d’enfant repents and, after 
widowhood and ruin, welcomes the return of her old suitor Julien 
“as a help sent to her by God so that she might return altogether 
to Him.” God, it can be seen, is a kind, good father who watches 
over his creature but punishes her when she fails to respect proper 
morals. If misfortune overtakes us, divine providence will see to 
it that all turns out well for us, provided we have been good and 
virtuous. 

God does not veil himself in mystery, and Mme de Ségur pays 
little attention to the concepts of grace and of original sin — 
although Jacques Laurent has written very amusingly that the 
particle “de” is in her eyes a cabalistic sign of divine grace. The 
countess, as it turns out, relies more heavily on the effects of 
education and milieu. Sophie de Réan, in Les Vacances, badly 
brought up by her wicked stepmother Mme Fichini, becomes in- 
sufferable and Torchonnet, hardened by the illtreatment he re- 
ceives from his master the innkeeper Bournier, in Le Général 
Dourakine, becomes utterly corrupted. 

Thus God asks of men that they respect him and that they 
live good lives. The faithful observation of the duties imposed by 
their station in life and the love of the heavenly father on which 
they can rely, if only they follow these simple rules, preserves 


3% Monseigneur de Ségur, Ma Mére, Paris, Tobra, 1933, p. 34. 
4 La Comtesse de Ségur, Les Vacances, Paris, Hachette, 1911, p. 128. 
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them from all harm in this world and the next. The Comtesse de 
Ségur considers nothing more important than carrying out these 
duties. She comes back to this time and again. She lets example 
match precept. The first of these duties is alms-giving. 


Mme. de Ségur’s grandchildren are children with a particle. 
They belong to the world of important people to whom power has 
been given by God. They exercise it by divine right, but they must 
exercise it only in the name of God. They have the care of the 
poor and their most sacred duty, their only real means of salva- 
tion, consists in practicing charity. The rich man consecrates his 
wealth by giving. It is thus that he justifies it in the eyes of the 
Creator. The poor man plays his part in the unfolding of a divine 
mystery. He must resign himself and wait until he is helped. The 
“model little girls” who are offered as examples, in the book of 
the same name, always take a few sous on their walks for the 
benefit of poor women and children. Sophie, who has been sent 
to live with Mme de Fleurville, comes to realize the pleasure to be 
found in doing good when the Fleurville girls and their mother 
give shelter to, dress and feed a poor woman and her offspring. 

But there are limits to this charity. When Sophie’s mother-in-law 
on her deathbed begs Sophie to look after her half-sister, Sophie 
agrees but her tutor disapproves. “Sophie,” he said, “cannot treat 
as her own sister the daughter of this woman and of a convict.”® 
He arranges that the baby shall have a room in a corner of the 
chateau, but there can be no doubt that Christian charity is hen 
restricted for reasons of a purely social order. The poor man 
serves to emphasize the greatness of the rich, but the charity he 
receives does not eliminate awareness of the difference in position 
or the class-consciousness so highly developed in Mme de Ségur. 

God created charity. It is by means of charity that the classes can 
communicate with each other. It is the obligation of the poor to 
remain quietly where they are in order that charity may be exer- 
cised. Long before Bourget, the theory he would develop in L’Etape 
was expounded by Mme de Ségur. When the Comte de Trévilly 
offers the very edifying poor boy, Blaise, a suit like that of his 
own son Jules for his first communion, Blaise replies that he does 
not want such a fine suit. “It wouldn’t be right. The servant must 
not wear the same clothes as his master.’”® And the Count agrees. 

If each person remains in his allotted place, a relationship of 


5 Ibid.; p. 311. 
6 La Comtesse de Ségur, Pauvre Blaise, Paris, Hachette, 1955, p. 264. 
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affection and gratitude will be established between benefactors and 
their beneficiaries, and everyone will live in harmony and happi- 
ness, giving praise to the Lord. The concept of justice must not 
take the place of charity. 

Mme de Ségur advises her grand-daughters to work hard. More 
precisely, she adjures them to be studious. The parents of little 
ones of good family do not work, at least in any professional 
sense. They are soldiers or sailors, and subsequently live on the 
income from their estates. Work, we should not forget, is a 
divine punishment. The rich man’s profession is to be rich and 
the poor man must accept his poverty, so that work is for him 
only the means of keeping alive, not an end in itself. The poor 
man or the man in a modest station in life must remain satisfied 
with his lot, but it is fitting that he should endeavor to avoid 
extreme poverty through constant labor, since it is difficult to 
remain virtuous if one is too poor. Bourgeois work, with the 
aim of amassing or acquiring wealth, success, in a word, is a 
notion that is still repugnant to Mme de Ségur. By getting hold 
of money, the source of power, one steps out of one’s class, 
one loses one’s roots, for in this way one escapes from the divine 
ordering and is bound to meet with misfortune. 

Mme de Ségur would be happy to excommunicate the parvenus 
who turn up their noses at God. Money does not become them. 
Thus she finds it quite appropriate to poke cruel fun, in Les 
Vacances, at the Tourneboules, father, daughter, and mother, 
who, by aping the manners of fine society, cover themselves with 
ridicule. In the end they ruin themselves and the father becomes 
a scullion once again in a hospice run by nuns. Jean Touchard, 
in a course given at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques, remarked 
with some irony that “the Comte de Rosbourg very morally buys 
back his chateau at an absurdly low price.” And he goes on to 
quote Sophie Rostopchine: 


“He’s insane to sell at a loss,” said Monsieur de Rosbourg, 
rubbing his hands together! “The lands around the chateau 
bring in more than fifty thousand francs a year and the 
forest more than a hundred thousand. As for the Paris 
mansion, it’s worth one and a half million with its present 
furnishings. I very much hope that we can spend the 
winter there together, my dear, excellent friend,” he said 
to Mme de Rosbourg, as he kissed her hand.* 


7 Jean Touchard, Littérature et politique 1953-54, Amicale des Eléves de 
l'Institut des Etudes Politiques de Paris, Vol. II, p. 17. 
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Nevertheless, the problem of bourgeois work was becoming pretty 
acute at a time that witnessed the upsurge of a Boucicaut or of 
the one-time Norman workman, Fouquet Lemaitre, who made 
his fortune as a mill owner and left, at his death, a tidy sum of 
thirty-two million to his heirs. 

In 1866, before a frightful malady laid her low, Mme de Ségur 
took the bull by the horns — this metaphor would have pleased 
her — and wrote La Fortune de Gaspard. Her aim was to show 
“how useful it is to work hard,” as she declares in her preface. 
But in the body of the book, before she lets her hero rise to a 
dizzy pinnacle, she often compares the barren life of Gaspard 
the parvenu, a peasant boy whose thirst for learning is made 
all-the more acute by his insatiable ambition, with that of his 
brother Lucas, a good-natured joker, for whom schooling had 
been absolute torture, and who loved his God, his parents, his 
farm, and his oxen. It is clear that Mme de Ségur looks back 
nostalgically to the age of true rustic simplicity and that she does 
not question the judgment of Gaspard’s father, who would have 
liked the son to remain on the farm where God in his wisdom 
had let him be born. 

But Gaspard is destined to succeed. Thanks to his unremitting 
labor and his outstanding intelligence, he will become a bourgeois 
and an industrialist. Adopted by another upstart industrialist, 
Monsieur Féréor, who if René Gobillot is to be believed is mali- 
ciously painted from life,* Gaspard is touched first of all by the 
affection he comes to feel for his benefactor, an old man who 
suffers from his isolation. At last he is converted through the 
efforts of his wife Mina, who leads the lost sheep back to the fold, 
and in an amorous epistle he assures her that he and his father 
“will come to an understanding with the priests in order to estab- 
lish well-being and religion in all our properties.” Under Gaspard’s 
enlightened direction, Christian happiness will descend on the 
village: 


Mina had no difficulty in arranging that the workmen 
should have their Sunday entirely free. As a result they 
worked all the better, and often received rewards which 
they deserved and for which they were grateful. The whole 


*See René Gobillot, La Comtesse de Ségur, sa vie, son oeuvre, Alengon, 
Imprimerie Alenconnaise, 1924. 

*La Comtesse de Ségur, La Fortune de Gaspard, Paris, Hachette, 1922, 
p. 365. 
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aspect of the region changed. The cafés had to close down 
for lack of customers; the church became too small for 
the throngs that entered it. It was no longer possible to 
find a single individual in the whole commune who did 
not attend mass at Easter or who could not read.' 


Forced as she was to recognize the existence of bourgeois who 
had made their money in industry, and forced to take into 
account the industrialization that was transforming France, Mme 
de Ségur resolved in her own way the worrisome problem of 
Christianity and capitalism. She points out the dangers of avarice 
while reconciling the world of money and the workmen via charity 
which, as she sees things, cannot yet be proletarian. Thus she 
assimilates the bourgeois capitalist within the Catholic order 
which at the outset had made no provision for those whose money 
grew without physical labor on their own part. The Christian 
proprietor will act well toward the men who work under him, 
and in this way he will not stimulate the dissatisfaction that lies 
at the root of rebellion. The Christian worker will accept the lot 
to which it has pleased God to call him, and will not complain. 
Good domestic servants are Christians, the bad one are not: 


Hire Christian servants if you want to be well served. The 
love of God will incline the Christian servant to love his 
master; faithfulness toward God will make the servant 
faithful to his master. The habit of serving God will give 
the servant the intelligence and the desire to serve his 
master. And the courage to put up with mockery and 
condemnation for the sake of God will give the servant 
the courage to refuse the evil advice and the temptations 
which would hinder his serving his master.” 


Thus the good Countess provided a rough sketch of the “bien 
pensant” Christianity that was to become more and more re- 
actionary and less and less Christian. It was the Christianity of 
Ecclesia based on hierarchy and on the order brought by Peter 
and his Disciples to the western world, a Christianity cut off 
from its own mystique and which during the shaky Third Republic 
will be defended by Bourget, Maurras, Barrés and many another. 

This version of Christianity goes together with xenophobia. 


1 Ibid., p. 368. 


2La Comtesse de Ségur, Comédies et proverbes, Paris, Hachette, 1920: Le 
Diner de Mlle Justine, Act II, Scene 6, p. 132. 
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While Mme de Ségur, Russian in origin and “daughter of the 
man who starved our soldiers,” as Jules Lemaitre has put it, did 
feel a certain affection for her native land, she preferred her 
adopted country and flaunted all its prejudices. Patriotism, in her 
view, could have no other manifestation than military glory. A 
good Frenchman is before all else a good soldier, a man who 
reduces all others to mincemeat. Moutier, who has just returned 
from the Crimean War, describes an affray in these terms: “But 
we Frenchmen had come along and in our turn we chopped to 
pieces the poor Russians who were fighting like lions, they deserve 
no reproach; but it’s impossible to resist Frenchmen when they 
are properly led.”* Moutier also possesses a charming modesty 
reminiscent of Saint-Exupéry: “But we did what no other people 
in the world will ever be able to repeat.”* And he goes on to 
explain that the English were shamefully abused because their 
pudding wasn’t properly cooked. In Les Vacances the Norman 
tells the story of his shipwreck and how he was rescued by 
Englishmen who found him stranded on a desert island. He 
telates how they uttered cries of offended modesty at seeing him 
naked, and the way they exploited him on the boat that took 
him back to Le Havre, without a word of thanks for his labor. 
“Englishmen and Frenchmen don’t mix. If ever I meet any of 
them and have the chance to give them a thrashing, I'll leave 
no dust on their jackets; not by a long shot; a thrashing and a 
good one. Isn’t that right, mon commandant?” “Before you thrash 
them, my good Norman, let God wash their ears for them in 
India. Our turn will come, you may be sure of that.’”® 

The Germans do not come off much better. Herr Frélichein is 
submerged in ridicule because of his accent. He turns out to be 
cruel and an utter scoundrel. But it is much better to be a German 
than to be a Jew. When Herr Froélichein quarrels with M. Féréor 
because he wants Gaspard to enter his own factory, he calls 
Féréor a Jew and so rouses the anger of Gaspard’s father who, 
nevertheless, has little liking for Féréor. To call Féréor a Jew is 
to insult a Frenchman very gravely. The Countess’ anti-Semitism 
may also be seen in Mémoires d’un Gne, where an avaricious and 
dishonest cloth merchant answers to the name of Mme Juivet. 


3La Comtesse de Ségur, L’Auberge de l'Ange-Gardien, Paris, Hachette, 
1920, p. 69. 
4 Ibid. 


5 La Comtesse de Ségur, Les Vacances, Paris, Hachette, 1911, p. 216. 
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Mme de Ségur’s flamboyant patriotism demands virtues in 
keeping with such notions. Only humble folk, sick people and 
invalids practice humility, at least as the regular thing. A boy’s 
chief virtue is courage. Mme de Ségur’s good children scorn 
cowardice. In Les Vacances, the cowardly Léon is jeered at by 
the other children until he mends his ways. On the other hand, 
little Jacques and Paul, who is already a youth, distinguish 
themselves by their bravery. The children of Mme Papofski are 
cowardly, while the little Frenchmen, Jacques and Paul, overcome 
their fear. It is interesting to note that the lessons given by Mme 
de Ségur include nothing that could be called civic morality. Her 
books never mention loyalty to the government or the duties, as 
a citizen, of the gentleman whose portrait she never ceases to 
trace. She was, it is true, a monarchist, incapable of really detest- 
ing the “poor” emperor who allowed the Pope to be dethroned. 
One thing explains the other. 

The Countess may have regarded it as altogether normal to 
spurn danger. At all events she entirely neglects death and its 
horrors. Of course, she is writing for children, but she does not 
on that account shrink from scenes of violence no less likely to 
affect the youthful imagination. In La Fortune de Gaspard, old 
Thomas dies of apoplexy when he learns that his son just received 
five million francs. Neither Thomas’ wife nor Lucas nor, espe- 
cially, Gaspard are in the least afflicted by this unshriven leave- 
taking. When the bad rich man Froéhlichein passes on, masses 
are said for the repose of his soul, but the torments of hell are 
not evoked. An act of vengeance marks the death agony of Mme 
Papofski, the frightful niece of General Dourakine. The Countess 
provides the details but abstains from any commentary. The 
question of hell is never raised although, particularly for a juvenile 
reader, this might well appear to threaten the dreadful Bornier, 
condemned to death for attempted murder. ‘ 

Mme de Ségur has no jansenistic bias. She does not set out 
to guide children in the way they should go by arousing fear and 
metaphysical anguish. Death is not, in her eyes, the Christian’s 
sole preoccupation. Her feet are firmly planted on the ground, 
and she rejects mysticism without always steering clear of super- 
stition. The man at the point of death, his earthly goods properly 
apportioned among his children or friends, consoles himself with 
the though of the happiness that will survive his own extinction. 
If one has led a good life there is nothing to be afraid of. Mme 
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de Ségur’s God, whose name is so often evoked, would seem more 
inclined toward the outlook of the Jesuits. This is no God who 
spreads terror but a gentleman’s God, with a touch of the book- 
keeper about him. Death is made less disagreeable by the fact 
that the notion of transgression replaces that of sin. Man, accord- 
ing to the highly logical Countess, is not guilty. All he need do is 
respect the rules of the game. General Dourakine prophesies his 
own end in highly edifying terms: “I shall die, leaving to all of 
you a substantial inheritance.” 

And, finally, love in all its expansive and altruistic forms has 
no place in Mme@ de Ségur’s work. The love of man and woman 
manifests itself only on rare occasions, when the husband has 
had the excellent idea of getting lost at sea. The affectionate 
relationship between married partners is never described in a 
natural way. Her spouses exchange remarks conventional, some- 
times, to the point of chilliness, and there are numerous couples 
obscurely at odds with each other: the de Trévillys, the des 
Ormes’, the de Gervilles. It is true that Mme de Ségur had no 
great opinion of males: “Down with husbands; they are wicked 
triflers created by God to try the patience of women and to make 
it easier for them to enter heaven.’ 

Maternal feelings sometimes appear stiff and harsh. Sophie's 
mother is modeled on the mother of the writer Catherine Pro- 
tassow. To set against one unworthy parent in Quel amour 
d’enfant there are many paragons of aridity: the Comtesse de 
Trévilly, Mme des Ormes and even the virtuous parents of Les 
Deux Nigauds. 

As for any truly evangelical passion, for an example of entire 
self-renunciation, devoid of lurking self-admiration or wishy- 
washy moralizing, the freely offered love of Christ which shines 
through a cherished poverty and the total gift of oneself, this is 
unknown to the great feudal lady so unwittingly imbued with the 
ideals of the Second Empire — when everything could be turned 
into cash, when coin of the realm clinked and glittered unceasingly. 

This curious “angelism” has, all in all, something rather Anglo- 
Saxon about it! Mme de Ségur, who was received into the Third 
Order of St. Francis, would no doubt protest vigorously against 


6 La Comtesse de Ségur, Le Général Dourakine, Paris, Hachette, 1919, 
p. 375. 

7 Gaston Poulain, Musée Goya, Les Petites Filles Modéles de la Comtesse 
de Ségur, Paris, Les Presses artistiques, 1958 (letter quoted). 
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a Protestant interpretation of her general outlook. Yet she is not 
far removed from a facile conformism which looks on wealth as 
the outer sign of divine approval. When they have, done with the 
Bibliothéque Rose, her young readers will be in fine fettle to 
stride out on those heaths of the Bordeaux region where Mauriac 
has once more taken up this obsession with money and established 
the bourgeoisie’s profit and loss account. 
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The Second Sex 


Eve was certainly not a Frenchwoman. If she had been she 
would never have become so mixed up with God, Adam and 
the serpent. How would she have avoided it? That’s a national 
secret. I'd be disloyal to reveal it. | do not know what women 
in other countries are made of. In France they are made of iron. 
But around the iron are all kinds of skilful decorations. The re- 
sult is that, when the product is a good one, she gives the im- 
pression of velvet. Delicate, lovely to look at, beautiful to touch. 
When she fails — but let’s not talk of the misfits. 

Such women of iron and velvet are in an enviable position 
in the world today because men go on loving them. Men don’t 
just desire them, they really love them — they enjoy their com- 
pany, appreciate their conversation, respect their judgment. The 
advance of women has not, in short, turned Frenchmen into 
mysogynists. They do not go in fear of being dominated or tyran- 
nized. They don’t yet feel that they have lost their power. 
Perhaps that will come one day. Then the men will start clubs, 
women will get together in associations, as soon as they leave 
the bedroom, they will become adversaries or, perhaps, simply 
neutrals. At the moment they understand each other; they live 
together, they amuse themselves together. 

It is often said that Frenchwomen know better than anyone 
else how to please. If it is true at all it is only fair when you 
think of the trouble they go to to achieve it. The real reason 
that they try so hard is that they have someone to please: their 
partners use their eyes to look at them and their ears to listen 
to them. How bored each would be without the other. How 
bored men are when circumstances require them to spend an 
evening without female company. 

After travelling widely I have begun to wonder whether France 
is the only country where men and women really understand 
each other in more ways than for the purpose of perpetuating 
the human race. The Frenchwoman is, in a sense, an exclusive 
product, famous even when she is decried; and she seems to 


derive this special quality from the appreciation of her country- 
men. 
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What does she have that is so special? Despite the myth, few 
Frenchwomen are really beautiful, and there are an incredible 
number who would seem ugly if they had been born elsewhere. 
But they compensate by a constant effort of the imagination to 
exploit to the full what capital they have. Generally it takes 
them several years to instruct themselves in this art. Those 
who are most renowned for their “beauty” are rarely young 
girls. It takes time to make something of themselves. Once 
they have begun to please they want to go on doing so. As 
they are both wise and crafty, they know that the art demands 
constant effort. 

Sometimes they fail. Ten marriages out of 100 end in 
divorce in France. More than 25,000 couples — 26,446 in 1959 
— separate each year. And, according to a recent inquiry by the 
French Institute of Public Opinion, one woman in five is un- 
faithful. 

It is a small percentage if you think of the archetypal French- 
woman — flighty, deceitful, flirtatious, fickle. The average French- 
woman of today is neither a wLrigitte Bardot nor a Francoise 
Sagan (at least as these two appear to be according to the public 
image; what they are in reality is another story). Indeed, she 
defines herself very clearly in the replies given in the survey 
I have just quoted. What she wants in life is a “good husband” 
and “comfort” — in fact, emotional and material security. And 
what is a good husband? The women questioned describe him 
thus: a faithful man, an understanding man, a man who stays 
at the side of his wife. He is equally — a relatively recent idea — 
a man who admires her, who considers her, who appreciates her, 
who spontaneously recognizes the importance of the woman as 
a partner and not only in the house and with the children. But 
before Frenchwomen will declare themselves satisfied, it is neces- 
sary for the man to show his superiority. She no longer auto- 
matically grants him the right to superiority just because he is 
a man. She demands that this superiority should be expressed 
effectively if it is to be recognized. 

There life and their choice of a companion has become more 
difficult as Frenchwomen have become more emancipated. It is 
the youngest who have the hardest time. But they all continue, 
meanwhile, to have but one aim — a really desirable and honour- 
able marriage which will last. Frenchwomen do not have, nor 
do they wish to have, a role in life other than with their husband. 
At least that is true for the great majority. 
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To the question — “What does a woman need to be happy?” — 
not one in a thousand replied “a good job,” but, in one way or 
another, almost all mentioned security. And a still more surpris- 
ing fact, not one in four replied: “Love is necessary for happi- 
ness.” Love to them seems to mean danger. Poetry, passion, ro- 
mance: these are interesting when other people experience them, 
when they can be enjoyed vicariously in magazines, films and 
books. The important thing to Frenchwomen is not to experience 
love, but to assure themselves that it can exist. 

Another revelation: one out of two Frenchwomen say they 
find no pleasure or interest in physical love. Some admit quite 
frankly that they are “unsatisfied” or “frustrated” by physical 
love. Should we conclude that the French do not live up to their 
reputation? But there is another important aspect of the prob- 
lem: the fear of having too many children. 

Artificial contraception is strictly illegal in France. Five years 
ago 14 actions were taken by Catholic family associations against 
a magazine which simply mentioned the existence of methods 
used in Britain. Now a more tolerant attitude is developing. The 
press tends to be more outspoken. The state radio and TV have 
given a lot of time to debates between those who oppose and 
support birth control. Nevertheless, for practical purposes, the 
situation remains unchanged. 

Finally, some 50 per cent of Frenchwomen think that “many 
marriages are not satisfactory,” and survive only because of the 
children (70 percent), or because of the material difficulties 
which the woman fears she would have to face alone (40 percent). 
Adultery, strongly denounced when committed by wives, is gen- 
erally tolerated by the community when committed by husbands. 
The economic dependence of most French women, which most 
of them are quite happy to accept, is undoubtedly one of the rea- 
sons for this double standard. Women who earn their own living 
are surprisingly rare. Relative to the total population, they are 
less numerous today than in 1905S. 

The position of the contemporary Frenchwoman is therefore 
essentially ambiguous. All professions are open to her. She can 
be — and is — a doctor, an engineer, a magistrate, an economist. 
a minister. But now that these conquests have been made by their 
elders, young women of today, no longer needing to fight to assure 
themselves, prefer to devote their energies to the oid struggle: to 
find a husband and to keep him. 
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Men of marriageable age are today more numerous than women. 
The Frenchwoman is thus blessed, if you can call it that, with a 
surplus of 400,000 bachelors. But, in fact, her situation is not so 
simple. Her education, knowledge and freedom of movement have 
led her to demand standards of a high intellectual level from her 
partner. She makes 83 percent of the family purchases. She plays 
a part in all the important decisions concerning the home and 
even in her husband’s professional life. Especially in the middle 
class, she often runs the family finances. But she doesn’t seem 
to have any desire to become a matriarch. She continues to want 
the man who will give her the pretext to admire him, rather than 
the opportunity to dominate him. 

But she still wants to reign individually over individuals. She 
will never surrender the classical weapons by which she has en- 
sured this reign through the centuries. On the contrary. Never 
has the French woman paid so much attention to clothes, hair 
styles, and cosmetics. But she instinctively rejects anything which 
might bring about the collective rules of females over men. Per- 
haps she knows what she would be losing: the velvet glove which 
conceals her iron hand beneath. 
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Simone de Beauvoir 
and the Related Destinies 
of Woman and Intellectual 


“Freedom must project itself toward its own reality via 
a content whose value is founded on freedom itself.” — S. 
de Beauvoir, Pour une morale de l'ambiguité 


Two themes may be distinguished, in Simone de Beauvoir’s writ- 
ings, that receive particular attention and to some extent account 
for the specific quality of her work. These are womanhood and 
the role of the intellectual. While there are other aspects to her 
thinking, it is permissible to regard these two as the poles around 
which all else revolves. 

Throughout her life Simone de Beauvoir has sought to demon- 
strate that she is not simply a woman but this woman. She has 
always striven to become the woman she actually is, whose 
“existence, although not yet ended . . . has a significance the 
future is unlikely to modify.” Such is her assertion, now that she 
has turned fifty. 

In her Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter she reveals how she 
became what she is. From the outset, and while still a child, she 
accepted her lot as a woman much as one accepts the data of a 
problem. “I had no regrets about being a girl,” she writes. “As 
I said before, I wasted no time in vain regrets, and cheerfully 
accepted what had been given me.” And elsewhere: “I stoutly 
rebelled against my childhood, but never against my womanhood” 
—‘“In my games and musings and projects I never changed my- 
self into a man, my imagination was entirely taken up with 
anticipating my destiny as a woman.” 

In other words, she accepted herself as she was. That does 
not at all amount to saying that she agreed to become what 
other people demanded of her. Yes, she was a woman, but she 
had no thought of imprisoning herself therein as in a nature. 
While this was her condition, she refused to assume it as a 
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fatality. “One is not born a woman, one becomes a woman,” 
that is the thesis she maintains throughout her voluminous The 
Second Sex. 

Who was this woman she strove to become? As a child, Simone 
de Beauvoir already enjoyed her studies and was eager to read 
and to learn. But study, as she saw it, had teaching as a neces- 
sary concomitant—what had been given her could be truly her 
own, it seemed, only if she passed it on to others. “Teaching 
my dolls could not satisfy me, I had no interest in mimicking 
actions, “I wanted really to pass on what I knew. By teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic to my sister, I experienced at 
the age of six the pride of effective action . . . By transforming 
ignorance into knowledge, by implanting truths in a virgin in- 
telligence, I was creating something real.” 

She tells us, too, how the pride her father took in such a 
brilliant, industrious little girl gives way to mixed feelings not 
far removed from consternation when he sees her grow into a 
“jeune fille” so devoted to her studies that practically no time is 
left for the conventional interests of girls of her class. In bourgeois 
society, during this century’s first fifty years, it was quite un- 
fitting for a woman to be an “intellectual.” She scandalized her 
father, proud though he was of his own love of literature, by 
looking forward to a career in teaching. “You will lose caste,” 
he told her. 

Her father erred, obviously, by treating as subordinate what 
was the essential thing in his daughter’s makeup, her taste for 
intellectual endeavor. What he regarded as essential for a woman 
(the acceptance of a traditionally approved life style involving 
husband, children, kitchen and feminine finery) was, for her, 
a side issue. 

The girl, consequently, in order to win her freedom as a woman, 
her freedom to be human, had to vanquish her milieu and its 
traditional outlook. She had to convince others (her parents, 
first of all, then her friends, and finally her public) that she 
could be different from what is usually demanded of a woman. 
Thus it is as a woman that she will venture on what traditionally 
is a male preserve. Yet when Simone de Beauvoir compared 
herself with her “more feminine” friends, she could see nothing 
to envy. And with a clear vision of the destiny she was aiming 


' It will later become plain to what extent these remarks hold for Mme de 
Beauvoir as a writer. 
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at, she told herself: “I flattered myself that a woman’s heart 
was combined in me with a man’s brain. I discovered myself 
to be Unique.” 

She knew that writing was her vocation. At the age of fifteen, 
in reply to the question “ “What do you want to do when you are 
grown up?’ I gave the prompt answer, ‘I want to be a famous 
author!’” And she comments: “. . . the most famous of my 
sisters had won renown in literature.” Another remark reveals 
the adolescent girl even more strikingly: “Besides, I had a taste 
for communication.” Does not this bias explain why the child of 
six passed on her learning to her sister? 

Everything about her was placed at the service of this generous 
goal. “My life must be useful! The whole of my life must be 
useful! . . . every bit of me was needed.” Literature would never 
be for her, as it had been for her father, a means of “avenging 
oneself on reality by enslaving it to fiction.” 

It can be seen that the significance she attributed to her vo- 
cation at once placed her at a far remove from what is custom- 
arily expected of the woman writer who, as a “femme-artiste,” 
is admired above all for her delicate sensibility, her subtle analysis 
of emotion and her fragile dream castles. Simone de Beauvoir 
wants none of this. There is about her nothing of a Colette and 
her cajoleries, to take but one example. Even as a writer she 
will not be like other women.? “I could do nothing with the 
marvelous,” she writes. By this she means, I take it, all the 
extravaganzas of imagination and revery. Perhaps that is why her 
novels have so little of the novel in them. They always retain 
some features of a line of argument, of a rational demonstration.* 
The transposition or interpretation of reality is, one senses, 
not for her. She probably looks on imagination with suspicion 
as the father of lies. She aims at a literature that will lie as 
little as possible, at works that are not exercises in falsehood. 
Neither as woman nor as writer (if the two can be dissociated) 
does Simone de Beauvoir tolerate the least touch of coquetry. 


21 have just come across this commentary by a woman writer interviewed 
for a weekly paper: “Women write skilfully. In psychology they are un- 
excelled. But they lose themselves in detail, they fail to rise above the 
immediate occasion. With the sole exception of Simone de Beauvoir, 
women simply do not have the necessary stamina.” 

% This weakness constitutes the strength of her essays, as in the “political” 
part of The Mandarins, to be discussed later. 
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To write a book is not to exploit a gift or exhibit one’s charms, 
it is to do a piece of work. 

She had decided to be useful. Yet nothing about her evokes 
one who tends the sick with ready compassion and unbounded 
devotion. To be useful is not to give way to pity. It means to 
observe, to bear witness, to explain. One might with some mea- 
sure of justification regard her as a woman doctor. She her- 
self encourages us to do this, and it is no accident that she de- 
picts herself as follows, in The Mandarins: “1 looked at people 
through a doctor’s eyes, and that made it hard for me to have 
ordinary human contacts with them.” Thus what counts, for her, 
is to remain cool and ® record the symptoms, to analyze and 
prescribe. She must maintain her distance, her self-control and an 
entire lucidity. 

With this we arrive at the second aspect of Simone de Beau- 
voir’s work mentioned in the opening paragraph. My feeling 
is that the “personal” part of The Mandarins is not so satisfac- 
tory, with its account of the affair between Anne, the heroine, 
and the American writer, Lewis. Their relationship and their 
passions fail to touch us because the author makes insufficient 
use of the techniques of the novel. But when politics comes to 
the fore, when Simone de Beauvoir presents to us the central 
questions debated by French intellectuals in the post-war years, 
the book takes on conviction right away. Why is this? Because 
the author is no longer obliged to handle emotions but judg- 
ments, because political, unlike amorous, passions exist in an 
intellectual context that lets logic function. The Mandarins, then, 
is less the novel it claims to be than a chronicle, an eye-witness 
account of the problems faced by the French Left after the Liber- 
ation. As a document, too—in view of the situation that con- 
fronted France in the immediate past—it has again come to poss- 
ess a certain actuality.* ‘ 

At a time when many French intellectuals have taken a more 
and more categorical attitude concerning the Algerian war, sign- 
ing manifestos calling for such drastic action that they are un- 
precedented in the political annals of recent years, and establish- 
ing networks of resistance against the prolongation of colonial 


* 1 am convinced that historians will make use of it. And without trespassing 
on the future, may we not say that some professors in American uni- 
versities utilize The Mandarins as a document, when they recommend it 
to students in their courses on contemporary French politics? 
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warfare—at a moment when agitation in France was reaching 
a climax, when the threat of open conflict, with the danger of 
actual bloodshed, was setting Right against Left—a rereading of 
Simone de Beauvoir’s book inevitably gives rise to the reflection 
that this recent political fever is but the resurgence of the enthusi- 
asms, the anguish and disappointments experienced by intellec- 
tuals in the years following the end of the war. 

The problems they faced were, indeed, once again to become 
crucial. The Mandarins pondered over (and one must still pon- 
der) the inevitable overlapping of politics and literature, and con- 
tained a full-dress debate of the question (which Sartre’s What is 
Literature? had examined in the domain of literary criticism) of 
the intellectuals’ personal commitment. 

By showing us such mer at odds with each other — these 
writers and journalists who are among the most impressive of 
those now living — by letting us see what attitudes they adopt 
toward the gravest political problems and what solutions they 
propose, Simone de Beauvoir enables us to realize clearly some- 
thing of inestimable importance, if we would understand current 
French intellectual history. Namely, that commitment has no 
precise meaning until it is placed in its historical and political 
context. No doubt, the tradition of a literature wedded to the 
expression of ideas and of “humanitarian” ideals has thoroughly 
impregnated French literature for centuries past. But what marks 
off the intellectuals of The Mandarins from their forerunners is 
that the men of previous generations were not directly involved 
in politics, whereas their successors are acutely aware (if for 
some it is a distasteful awareness) that there can be no question 
of abstaining. For the earlier writers “politics” had purely moral 
connotations which today’s writers are trying to shake off.* 

To read The Mandarins is to reach the unshakable conviction 
that denunciations of torture, of war and of concentration camp 
can no longer be restricted to exclusively moral preoccupations, 
of idealist and ahistorical concerns and scruples; that it no longer 
ties in with some abstract notion of a universal Good that will 
establish the concord of all mankind but is indissolubly bound up 


5 One need but consult 18th-century dictionaries to realize this. Voltaire, 
for example, writes in his Dictionnaire philosophique: “Politics, a species 
of morality of a particular and superior kind, with which the principles 
of ordinary morality can sometimes be made to harmonize only by the 
exercise of much subtlety.” 
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with particular social and historical circumstances. And nothing 
is changed by the reluctance of some persons to admit that this 
is so. 

Since the intellectual is unavoidably involved in politics the 
moment he sets out to examine the general problems of his day, 
his position as a witness (that is, as expressing his individual 
conscience) is called into question. What can he do to safe- 
guard liberties and ward off injustice if a!l his warnings, appeals, 
and menaces remain hidden on the book-laden shelves of his 
study, or in the obscure pages of a review read only by initiates? 

More than ever conscious of his powerlessness, if the voice of 
the masses fails to reécho his own, he feels the need to gather 
around him a vast audience, to sense a direct connection with a 
public whose leader he would be. He needs a widely read news- 
paper, and the crowds at political rallies. Simone de Beauvoir 
tells us of all this, of the hope that her fellow combatants enter- 
tained, and of the disappointment that followed their defeat. The 
collapse of the movement that Sartre had initiated was due, in 
actual fact, to the lack of a sufficiently large audience among the 
generality of Frenchmen. 

Disappointing as the outcome may be, by the light of recent 
events (I am thinking of the attention aroused by the “Manifesto 
of the 121” concerning the right to insubordination in an unjust 
war) some possibility of optimism still remains. Is it not strange 
that at the very moment when the morale of the French Left 
is at its lowest, when the slough of despond appears to stretch in 
all directions — see, in this connection, Sartre’s preface to Paul 
Nizan’s Aden-Arabie — that a sudden upwelling of effective 
political action occurs, with a small group of intellectuals in the 
forefront? It becomes clear, at such moments of acute crisis as 
that experienced by France toward the close of 1960, that public 
opinion may be significantly affected by the stand taken by men 
it has never hailed as its political leaders but in whom it recog- 


nizes, almost instinctively, its most clearheaded masters in the 
practice of thinking. 


The reader is entitled to ask, at this point, what relationship can 
be found between the two themes apparently so far apart that 


6 This is yet another element that distinguishes the commitment of a Sartre 
from that of a Voltaire. Voltaire did not have to consider how he could 
attract the attention of a party audience. 
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have occupied us here. I would reply that, in one as in the other, 
human freedom is at stake. Simone de Beauvoir is indeed speak- 
ing of herself, when she offers us the example of a woman who 
has rejected the conventional paths trodden by womanhood, but 
this individual example may acquire the force of a principle. It 
is a principle which she submits to ceaseless examination, not 
only in her life but in her books also. And when she defends 
the “second sex,” she speaks of all women to all women. She 
speaks to them of a woman’s rights, of her right to choose her 
own life, to assume responsibility for her own destiny and to 
refuse what society would thrust upon her. 

And a like responsibility is involved — this time on the 
political plane — when she portrays the French “mandarins” 
of the post-war years. Just as a woman can no longer be satisfied 
to be attractive and nothing more, similarly the intellectual can- 
not continue to play the seer, enveloping himself in a timeless 
purity and timeless irresponsibility. 

If men do indeed possess some measure of liberty, it is only 
by assuming it with complete awareness that they can invent 
and bring to fruition values by which they have chosen to guide 
their lives. 
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Les Mandarins: 
Sensibility, Responsibility 


The artist cannot be indifferent to the situation of men 
around him. In the other his very self is engaged. — Simone 
de Beauvoir, Pyrrhus et Cinéas 


Les Mandarins (1954) achieves a density and complexity, an 
ambiguity which Simone de Beauvoir’s earlier novels frequently 
lack. L’Invitée (1943) demonstrates that the Other, different and 
challenging, definitively exists. Le Sang des autres (1945) and 
Tous les hommes sont mortels (1946) examine the implications 
of the existence of the Other, and reveal the novelist’s principal 
theme, responsibility, in the lives and choices of characters who 
act out their destinies on an obviously predefined philosophical 
stage. A man is what he chooses, he is what he does, and for these 
actions and choices he is responsible in a universe where the ab- 
sence of God makes every act irrevocable in its consequences. The 
epigraph she chooses from Dostoevski for Le Sang des autres is 
significant: while her earlier novels “give metaphysical concepts 
a sensuous form,”' Les Mandarins gives life a sensuous form in art 
and makes the author’s philosophical presuppositions discoveries 
rather than strictures, and at times reveals less an intellectual 
thesis than a startling emotional observation which- defies the 
philosopher’s logic. 

After the Resistance years, which offered clear-cut choices 
and all-absorbing action, the intellectual Left of Paris finds itself 
in 1955 restored to a civilian existence to which it is no longer 
acclimated. Robert Dubreuilh and Henri Perron, two influential 
men of letters,*? meet the peace in different ways. Perron, tired 


1 Gwendolyn Bays, “Simone de Beauvoir: Ethics and Art,” Yale French 
Studies, No. 1 (Spring-Summer 1948), p. 112. 

* Though it is not at all necessary to the appreciation of Mme. de Beauvoir's 
novel to read it as a roman 4a clef, the recent nature of the milieu she 
describes inevitably leads the reader to speculate on the models for her 
characters. The keys do not explain anything, but for those who like to 
collect such trinkets, Henri Perron is usually identified as the late Albert 
Camus and Robert Dubreuilh as Jean-Paul Sartre. 
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of war and temperamentally unsuited to involvement in politics, 
tries to enjoy his first peacetime Christmas in many years: “If 
there were no holidays, of what use would victories be?”* He 
feels himself on the verge of breaking with his mistress for the 
past ten years, Paule, who has become an emotional burden to 
him, and he plans a trip to Portugal. Henri sees the Liberation as 
a personal one. He is also the editor of L’Espoir, a journal of the 
Left which he hopes to maintain in its present uncommitted posi- 
tion. Robert Dubreuilh, older, more firmly established as a 
writer and leader of opinion, is Perron’s closest friend. Dubreuilh 
is whole-heartedly convinced of the necessity for engagement in 
politics and seeks to consolidate the S.R.L., a liberal revolution- 
ary coalition which is attempting to work with the Communists 
without actually joining them. Dubreuilh feels that the S.R.L. 
stands a greater chance of sucess if it has a newspaper, and tries 
to persuade Henri to commit L’Espoir to this movement. Du- 
breuilh’s wife, Anne, some twenty years younger than her husband, 
finds herself aged by the war years and uncertain of the meaning 
of her existence. As a professional psychiatrist, she can under- 
stand the mechanisms of others, but seems distinctly alienated 
from herself, so busy is she living the active life which her work, 
her husband, daughter and friends demand of her. As she states 
it, she has few relations with herself. Her relation to her husband 
is one of trust and understanding, the free union of Pierre and 
Francoise of L’/nvitée seen at a later stage, when the relationship 
has been stripped of its physical side by the passage of time. 
Paule, Henri’s mistress, clings more strongly to her pre-war illu- 
sions than any character in the novel. She still sees herself as the 
most beautiful woman in the world loved by the most talented 
young writer in the world, and refuses to accept Henri’s present 
indifference. These four characters will primarily concern us here, 
though the portrait of Nadine, Dubreuilh’s daughter, a moody, 
sensitive, self-contradictory young girl who rages at others for 
their acts of bad faith (Nadine is indeed reminiscent of Sartre’s 
Ivich), is a memorable one. 

Mme. de Beauvoir alternates third person narrative chapters 
with chapters in which Anne narrates directly. Consequently, 
many events are seen from two different points of view, demon- 


3 Simone de Beauvoir, Les Mandarins, Paris, Gallimard, 1960, p. 16. All 
subsequent references are given in the text, preceded by M. In this article, 
all translations from the French are mine. 
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strating the subjectivity with which any one character appraises 
a situation. The most important function of Anne’s first person 
narrative, however, is to permit the intimate, extraordinarily sensi- 
tive portrait of her love affair with an American writer. For these 
sequences, which describe a romance of two years duration inter- 
spersed with eight- and nine-month periods of separation, any 
point of view but that of the individual involved would have seem- 
ed like an intrusion of privacy. Wayland Young has voiced an 
objection which was common in the earlier notices of the book, 
that Anne’s love affair with Lewis Brogan is irrelevant to the in- 
tellectual subject matter of the novel.* To accept this critical opin- 
ion is to admit that the novel has no organic unity. However, 
a careful reading of Les Mandarins as a coherent work, rather 
than 2 treatise on politics, reveals that this romance is a micro- 
cosm of the novel’s entire scheme, in which responsibility and 
emotion are shown to be inseparable, both in politics and in love. 

Henri Perron is the most fully described character in the novel. 
In him we see the complexes of the intellectual magnified, we 
discover how the man of “good intentions” acts very frequently 
in bad faith, and we find, nevertheless, a man who is enormously 
attractive. Without the Olympian detachment of Dubreuilh, he 
manages to come to the same conclusions earlier. Without ever 
experiencing the emotional holiday he dreams of after the Libera- 
tion, (it is, oddly enough, Anne who experiences this), he con- 
tinues actively to vindicate the value of physical beauty and 
physical pleasure, which — Anne’s narrative protestations not- 
withstanding — Dubreuilh rarely seems to appreciate. 

The writer is, of course, the most conspicuous object for Mme 
de Beauvoir’s inquiries into the nature of responsibility. Her 


presupposition had already clearly been stated in Pyrrhus et 
Cinéas: 


The error of theories such as that of art for art’s sake 
is to imagine that a poem or a painting is an inhuman 


thing sufficient in itself: it is an object made by man for 
man.* 


Perron, tired by his frenetic wartime activity, hopes to return to 
literature relieved of responsibility. He will write only of himself. 


* Wayland Young, “The Mandarins of Paris,” Twentieth Century, CLVIII, 
941 (July 1955), 76-81. 


5 Simone de Beauvoir, Pyrrhus et Cinéas, Paris, Gallimard, 1944, p. 111. 
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“To speak of that which I loved, that which I love, of what 
I am” . . . Who was he? What was he uncovering after 
this long absence? It’s difficult to define oneself and to 
delimit oneself from the inside. He was neither a fanatic 
about politics nor a fanatic about writing, nor a man of 
great passion; he felt himself rather as just anyone; but 
this did not bother him. A man like everyone, who would 
speak sincerely of himself, in the name of everyone, for 
everyone. Sincerity: this was the sole originality at which 
he should aim, the sole task he had to carry out. . . It’s 
not so easy to be sincere . . . For the moment, above all 
not to burden himself with problems; set out at random, 
begin any way at all... (M51) 


Beginning his new book in this way, Perron finds himself incapable 
of writing. He finds himself complaisant rather than sincere and is 
quickly disgusted with a gratuitous work in which he attempts to 
speak of himself unrelated to the past or the present: “the truth 
of his life was outside of himself, in events, in people, in things; 
in order to speak of oneself, one has to speak of everything else.” 
(M 255) Instead he writes a play which illluminates the post-war 
guilt of the living over those who did not survive. The play is 
a stormy success and brings its author great emotional satisfaction. 
When speaking for the silent voices of his audience and for their 
hidden fears, Perron senses himself launched toward eternity. He 
perceives that the emotional reward he seeks from literary effort 
is achieved by responsible creative action. But Perron also con- 
tinually discovers, in his public and his private life, that there are 
no unmixed rewards and no clear-cut choices. His holiday in 
Portugal is a revelation of painful human misery. He refuses at 
first to ally his newspaper to the $.R.L., then sees his reasons for 
abstention as meaningless. In attempting to keep his readers im- 
partially informed, he discovers that he never has quite enough 
knowledge of a given situation to make an accurate appraisal. 
Perron comes, at last, to one of Mme de Beauvoir’s most vehe- 
ment points about action: one acts always to some extent in 
ignorance, without guarantees; one is forced to choose almost 
blindly, and yet one is responsible for the choice. This tenet 
of Existentialist theory is not unfamiliar to readers of Sartre, or 
of Mme. de Beauvoir’s earlier novels, such as Le Sang de autres. 
But her tacit assertion that most choices are blind ones, based 
on half-truths and an enormous element of chance, is perhaps 
surprising. The view of politics presented by Les Mandarins is at 
once bitingly objective and yet veiled by the particular illusions 
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of each character. In contradistinction to Dubreuilh’s immediate 
and obstinate stands on unclear issues, Perron expresses the view- 
joint of most characters in the novel when he says, “If only one 
could be completely for or completely against.”(M 301) 

Mme de Beauvoir’s portrait of Perron is distinctly ambivalent. 
One senses sympathy for the things Perron desires — “to be free 
and happy” — along with ironic judgment of his life as a series 
of self-delusions. He is readily willing to admit guilt, with respect 
to things political. “When the situation is unjust, you can’t live 
it correctly; that’s why one is led to mix in politics: in order to 
change the situation.”(M 133) But Perron’s enormous coward- 
ice in his relationship with his mistress, Paule, is something 
he manages to push out of his mind by turning to politics. This rela- 
tionship in bad faith is Perron’s greatest fault; by refusing to 
make an open gesture of rupture, he allows Paule to carry on the 
martyred role in which he cast her years earlier and which she 
readily accepted. The bad faith is on both sides — Paule is as 
unwilling to accept the end of the affair as Henri to state it. In 
his next relationship with a woman, he has learned to wear guilt 
well enough to perjure himself for “humane reasons.” And he 
continues his literary career because he loves to write, justifying 
this activity by saying, “One does not prevent a war with words; 
but words don’t necessarily intend to change history: this is also 
one way of living history.” (M 571) 

The Olympian Dubreuilh seems to be glimpsed from a distance 
of enormous admiration, so that he appears far less human a 
character than Perron. As an engaged writer, Dubreuilh is emo- 
tionally committed to vindicating mankind, which he intellectually 
equates with the working classes. He never wavers from his con- 
viction that one does not write simply to write,” that literature 
is made for men and not men for literature.* Discouraged at first 
at the failure of his modus vivendi with the Communists and even 
more when he fully realizes the reality of the slave labor camps 
in Russia, Dubreuilh experiences a profound depression which ap- 
pears to Anne and Perron like the symptoms of aging. His melan- 
choly is that of an amour décu, including its irrepressible hope. 
Dubreuilh’s hope remains fixed on the U.S.S.R., demonstrating 
one of the axioms of the novel’s intellectual mileu, namely, that 
should the world have to choose between the United States and 


6 For a similar statement, see Jean-Paul Sartre, “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?” 
in Situations 11, Paris, Gallimard, 1948, p. 83-84. 
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Russia, the choice would “of course be Russia.” Americar* will 
object to this assumption for obvious reasons, while an Euglish- 
man may point out that Greac Britain has already achieved a 
successful socialist revolution without the cruel expedients char- 
acteristic of the Soviet march to the future.* 


Dubreuilh admits to Anne that should the intellectuals of the 
Left succeed, the result will be a society in which he himself 
would be unable to live. Here is a prime instance of “the un- 
easiness of the intellectual” so frequently conveyed in this novel.* 
In addition to a fear of being totally ineffectual, the intellectual 
experiences the opposite of this fear: should one succeed too well 
and too practically, the result may be too real and not at all 
beautiful. One is reminded of Malraux’s hard-headed Communist 
tactician Garcia, of L’Espoir, who cautions idealists fighting by 
his side in the Spanish Civil War that it is fatal to pit a dream 
against a political reality — it is “a desperate game.” The “beau- 
tiful equilibrium” which Dubreuilh had achieved between aesthetic 
standards and revolutionary inspiration is threatened, as the anti- 
Communist Scriassine points out, by the process of the revolu- 
tion itself(M 34), by a technical society which will brush aside 
aesthetic concerns. At the end of the novel one feels that the 
doubts Dubreuilh has suffered will permanently affect his work. 
It is, oddly enough, only when Dubreuilh becomes disillusioned 
with the efficacy of writing that the reader comes close enough 
to him to see that the god is merely a man growing old. 


Anne Dubreuilh, not actively interested in politics herself, 
experiences the emotional price of responsibility at the level of 
personal relations, in her love affair with Lewis Brogan, an Ameri- 
can writer. Calling this romance “an emotional holiday,” Hazel 
Barnes notes an element in it which runs counter to the Existenti- 
alist theory which the novel seems for the most part to follow 
closely; namely, that Anne discovers she has no choice in this 
affair, that the commitment is as if fated. “The measure of my 
life, “Anne reasons, “is as easily a single smile as the whole 


7 See Young, op. cit., p. 78-79. 

‘ For an interesting genesis of the French world intellectuel used as a noun, 
with references to the contemporary novel, see Victor Brombert, “Toward 
a Portrait of the French Intellectual,” Partisan Review, XXVII, 3 (Sum- 
mer 1960), 480-502. 

* Hazel Barnes, The Literature of Possibility, Lincoln, University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1959, p. 233-234. 
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universe; to choose one or the other is equally arbitrary.” Then 
she adds, “Besides, I had no choice.”(M 509) 

Anne Dubreuilh is not the only character in Les Mandarins 
who “has no choice.” Henri Perron finds that politics chooses 
him, rather than that he chooses politics. His innate need to be 
happy, famous and emotionally at ease forces upon him the choice 
of responsibility: when he discovers that the happiness he pursues 
is not to be his as long as he abstains; when he finds that the 
admiration of others is impossible without a work of art which 
will be read by others and which must therefore speak of and 
to them; when his painful affair with Paule makes it clear to him 
that emotional ease is impossible in a relationship based on bad 
faith. Dubreuilh is “emotionally committed to life,” as Anne 
frequently remarks, so that his perennial vindication of human 
values in his writing is revealed as a personal commitment which 
again permits of no a priori choice. Even when discouraged over 
the possibility of being effective, Dubreuilh goes on writing, as 
Anne goes on loving when her affair is ended by Brogan. Paule 
is only able to take on a role other than that of victim when she 
is desensitized by psychoanalysis. The somnabulistic figure of 
Anne as presented at the novel’s beginning finally takes on dimen- 
sion when she becomes involuntarily involved in an emotional 
experience. Paule, with her insane inability to accept the truth 
of Henri’s indifference, is far more vivid a character. The roles 
are only reversed when Paule is “cured” and Anne finds herself 
without power to remain detached. It is important to keep in 
mind that it is not Anne who undertakes Paule’s analysis. In 
fact, Anne becomes more and more skeptical of the value of 
Freudian psychoanalysis, which, as Hazel Barnes points out, “is 
made to serve as a device in bad faith to help the subject evade 
self-responsibility” in the works of Sartre and Beauvoir.’ Anne 
senses that Paule has to betray her past in order to be cured; 
she has to deny a love which was the meaning of her existence for 
ten years. Watching Paule totally struck down by Henri’s first 
clear statement of his feelings, in a telegram, Anne says, “You'll 
get well, you must get well. Love is not everything . . .” and 
thinks to herself, “Knowing very well that in her place I would 
never want to get well and bury my love with my own hands.” 
(M 413) When Paule is cured, she becomes a fat, lifeless woman. 
In a moment of nostalgia for her days of obsession and suspicion, 


1 Barnes, op. cit., p. 303. 
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she says to Anne, “You can’t imagine how the world was rich, 
before; the least thing had ten thousand nuances.”(M 494) Anne 
thinks, “Yes, in order to deliver Paule it was necessary to ruin 
her love even in the past; I was thinking of those microbes which 
one can exterminate only by destroying the organism they de- 
vour.”(M 496) Even in her unhappiness over the break with 
Brogan, Anne is unwilling to alleviate her pain by reasoning 
away her feelings for him; she is convinced that her feelings 
“are not a sickness.” She also doubts the value of liberating 
her patients from their obsessions. A man’s past is his substance. 
To deny one is to deny the other. The sole alternative to obsession 
and involuntary engagement is the suspension of life, death, 
whether in the form of Paule’s cure or of Anne’s momentary con- 
sideration of suicide. The heroes and heroines of Les Mandarins 
are not anonymous creatures, with no center and no past, who 
take on life only in the moment or in projections for the future, 
as has been maintained,“ and in accordance with Existentialist 
theory. The basic choice for Simone de Beauvoir’s heroes and 
heroines is between life and death, and it is a specious choice 
except for the deliberate suicide (and there is no suicide in Les 
Mandarins). At the novel’s end Anne turns from suicide, think- 
ing, “Either one falls into indifference, or the earth becomes in- 
habited again; I have not fallen. Since my heart continues to beat, 
it will have to beat for something, for someone.”(M 579) Man 
is a useless passion, but an inevitable one. 


2See Hanna Charney, “Le Héros anonyme: De Monsieur Teste aux Man- 
darins,”” Romanic Review, L, 4 (December 1959), 273. 
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Memoirs of a 
Dutiful Existentialist 


Mme de Beauvoir’s existence has always been governed not by 
Heideggerian Angst, as orthodoxy demands and as earlier writings 
seemed to indicate, but by a relentless drive to happiness. Those 
Americans who still regard French existentialism as a school of 
idleness and Buddhist-like indifference to things mundane should 
read Les Mémoires d'une jeune fille rangée (Memoirs of a Dutiful 
Daughter) and La Force de l’'Age. If these two volumes do not 
correct their misconceptions, nothing ever will. Mme de Beauvoir 
gives us the key to her whole life, in a sentence which would have 
delighted the sociologist Max Weber: “In my case the idea of 
salvation had survived the disappearance of God, and my strongest 
conviction was that each person must see to his own salvation.” 
This is an excellent definition of that modern spirit, competitive 
and puritanical, which erects philosophical systems as well as 
industrial empires. It is no small pleasure to sit down in a com- 
fortable chair and to watch Mme de Beauvoir save herself — 
through hundreds of pages of lively prose and a few decades of 
feverish activity. As a little child, she had formed the project of 
visiting even the tiniest corners of the globe, down to the last 
ditch and to the smallest clump of trees. During her many travels, 
she is haunted by the fear of missing something, and she leafs 
frantically through, she compulse frénétiquement her various 
guidebooks. When she is in Marseilles, she goes on solitary excur- 
sions and she walks longer, faster, and farther than anybody else. 
She reads everything, from Was ist Metaphysik to Fantomas and 
Chéri-Bibi, she sees all the plays, she goes to all the exhibitions; 
she studies music, painting, sculpture, geography and physiology, 
besides philosophy. She gives courses and she writes a great num- 
ber of books. She practices winter sports and she learns how to 
ride a bicycle. Her capacity for absorbing what she calls “happi- 
ness” is truly frightening. And the salvation she pursues is typical 
of our age, insofar as it is a strictly individual one; she must build 
her happiness all alone, toute seule, sans secours. Even anti- 
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capitalism is approached with typical capitalistic avidity. Mme 
de Beauvoir is too intelligent, of course, not to perceive the dark 
dialectical implications of this voracious appetite. 

How can we save ourselves, concretely, in the absence of God, 
if not by surpassing our fellow human beings in all sorts of 
worldly endeavors? Early in life, Mile de Beauvoir was one of 
those little female prodigies who win all the prizes in school 
and get the mentions trés bien, thus poisoning the lives of their 
more relaxed brothers and cousins. These female prodigies are 
one of the truly national institutions of France. Academic achieve- 
ments of children are a major field of competition between families 
of the middle class. The girls are usually ahead of the boys be- 
cause they are more eager to please their fathers. Immediately 
after the baccalauréat, however, they are expected to abandon 
all intellectual pursuits in order to become wives and mothers. 
Competition is suddenly shifted to other fields. Little geniuses 
with their heads full of trigonometry and Kantian philosophy are 
often seen never to open another book for the rest of their lives. 

Being a particularly brilliant subject, Mme de Beauvoir could 
not stand the thought of forsaking the mentions trés bien, and she 
simply refused to be reconverted to home life, thus manifesting 
for the first time that spirit of rebellion which made her famous 
and which is still alive in her. However much we admire this 
valorous feat, we must not exaggerate the scope of the revolution. 
Mme de Beauvoir rejected only the moribund aspects of French 
bourgeois morality, and for the sole purpose, besides, of upholding 
more vigorously its one essential tenet which demands that every- 
thing be turned into a competitive examination and that every- 
body try to run away with the first prize. Mme de Beauvoir, as 
we all know, has been running away with first prizes ever since 
that initial exploit. To such a woman, existentialism and marxism 
were two more academic subjects which she mastered as easily 
as the others and which exerted considerably more influence on 
her than trigonometry and Kantian philosophy would have, had 
she agreed to become an ordinary housewife and mother. The 
dutiful daughter became a dutiful existentialist. Mme de Beauvoir 
is probably less a revolutionist than she thinks, but she is a good 
writer and a brilliant Left Bank intellectual. It is only in France, 
perhaps, that such a person could become the spokesman for the 
growing class of progressive and intelligent career women. Mme 
de Beauvoir is the voice of all the other feminine first prize 
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winners. She reinterprets the traditional culture of France from 
the perspective of the career woman; she expresses a viewpoint 
entirely novel to the French social set-up in a language worthy of 
a long intellectual past. 

Mme de Beauvoir perceives and formulates some of the 
conflicts inherent to the situation of a career woman but she 
denies the existence of others, and these unsolved conflicts add 
fuel to the fire of righteous indignation which burns high and 
bright, in the heart of this remarkable woman, each time alienation 
seems to threaten her precious freedom. Mme de Beauvoir and 
Jean-Paul Sartre never married because they were afraid of 
alienating each other. Alienation lurks again when Mme de Beau- 
voir feels overwhelmed by undifferentiated sex desire. Can a 
woman remain free to chose her lovers with her head rather than 
with her senses? Can she remain faithful to the chosen one within 
the precisely defined limits of a sexual lend-lease program? Strait 
is the gate between alienation to society and alienation to instinct. 
But Mme de Beauvoir, like a Cornelian heroine, wins all her 
battles; she can experience the ecstasy of dark passion while re- 
maining perfectly dignified and independent: “La joie amoureuse 
devait étre aussi fatale et aussi imprévue que la houle des mers, 
que la floraison d’un péché.” She goes into a frenzy of self- 
surrender while keeping a watchful eye over her Adversary, the 
little devil Alienation. This, undoubtedly, is the neatest trick of 
the past two or three thousand years. Sartre, among others, has 
devoted several hundreds of pages to proving that love cannot be 
like the blooming of the peach tree. But Sartre, obviously, is far 
behind Mme de Beauvoir in the pursuit of happiness. 

Mme de Beauvoir’s free, happy and spontaneous love does 
not come from Sartre but from Rousseau, from Mme de Staél 
and Lamartine, as well as from George Sand and the first Alfred 
de Musset (the Musset who had not yet encountered George 
Sand). The modern career woman is really a romantic in disguise. 
At times, it is true, she sounds more like M. Jules Romains than 
like Lamartine. But M. Jules Romains, too, is a romantic in 
disguise. We keep reading the name of Jean-Paul Sartre, in La 
Force de lage, but all we hear is Jallez, or perhaps Jerphanion. 
There already was a faint flavor of bonne volonté in the less 
pessimistic passages of Les Chemins de la liberté. Perhaps all 
existentialists from Normale supérieure must sound like M. Jules 
Romains when they turn from negative to positive thinking. 
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Mme de Beauvoir really succumbs, in parts of La Force de 
l’'age, to the old myth of romantic spontaneity. The myth is not 
absent from the Sartrian notion of freedom but it is Sartre’s 
greatness that he tried desperately to chain this uncontrollable 
dragon, and he gave it as limited a place as he could in his 
philosophy. He could not destroy the myth, however, and this 
explains, perhaps, why it can wage such a powerful counter- 
offensive in the recent books of Mme de Beauvoir. Since Les 
Mandarins, the myth has successfully reoccupied all the positions 
from which Sartre had painfully extirpated it; it proliferates luxuri- 
antly; it blooms everywhere like the flower of the peach tree. 
With Sartre’s waning influence, Mme de Beauvoir is reverting 
to a much more naive, more elemental and often quite charming 
form of romantic individualism. 

As a curious consequence of this evolution, the heroic years 
of La Nausée turn, under the pen of Mme de Beauvoir, into the 
exact antithesis of this famous book. Unlike Roquentin who be- 
lieves that “adventure” is “bunk” and that traveling is a bore, Mme 
de Beauvoir and her companion meet the unexpected at every turn 
and embrace it passionately. The Sartre we have all imagined 
brooding somberly about /a contingence was really drinking man- 
zanilla to the sound of the guitar, in the side-walk cafés of old 
Madrid; he was eagerly exploring Barcelona’s picturesque Barrio 
Chino; he was greedily snapping mental pictures of bullfights and 
tricorned gendarmes. It is difficult to assess how much irony en- 
tered into the creation of this anti-nausée. 

Let us follow the two happy tourists into the Prado museum. 
Before meeting Mme de Beauvoir, the unfortunate Jerphanion — 
pardon me, Jean-Paul Sartre, was afflicted with a decidedly 
middle-brow outlook on the art of painting. He paid more 
attention to the “story” of a picture than to its style; he commented 
glibly upon the sentiments expressed by the characters, and he 
fell into a deplorable silence when it came to shapes and colors. 
He even presumed to like a painter as contemptible, in the 
modern scale of values, as far “out,” we might say, as Guido 
Reni. Horresco referens. Mme de Beauvoir, needless to say, put 
a quick end to that heretical nonsense. She taught her friend 
true spontaneity and he became so well trained that he auto- 
matically exclaimed: “C’est de VOpéra’” whenever confronted 
by a figurative painting. Having rid himself of his ignorance, he 
embraced the rigid faith of a neophyte, thus providing an even 
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nicer background for Mme de Beauvoir’s delicate nuances of 
taste. One of these fine points is the author’s fondness for Titian, 
a master widely suspected of operatic tendencies. This sub- 
versive inclination reveals a great indifference to established values; 
it fits in nicely, too, with Mme de Beauvoir’s role as the extoller 
of “happiness” and “life,” versus Sartre’s intellectualism. 

Are the “monsters, demons and cripples” of Hieronymus Bosch 
preferable to the “cruelty” of Goya’s portraits, and to the “black 
madness” of his later work? So many enchanting beauties make 
it difficult to exercise the faculty of judgment, and the Mme de 
Beauvoir of 1929 decided that Bosch was supreme; the Mme 
de Beauvoir of 1959 rectifies this gross error and puts Goya first. 
Both preferences are spontaneous, of course, since the only senti- 
ments Mme de Beauvoir is willing to entertain are those which 
are “spontaneously provoked by their object.” It must be noted, 
however, that Mme de Beauvoir was all for Bosch when the 
dominant esthetic was surrealism and that she shifted her alle- 
giance to Goya when everybody looked at this painter through 
the eyes of André Malraux. Like so many women writers 
addicted to spontaneity, Mme de Beauvoir gives us the impression 
that whatever is fashionable today will remain fashionable forever. 
As a matter of fact, she almost convinces us that there is no such 
thing as fashion. Her severe criticism of her own pre-existentialist 
period contributes enormously to that feeling of eternity. Hu- 
manity was still at the groping stage in 1929; even its elite had 
not yet reached the definitive answers on every subject. Mme de 
Beauvoir constantly points out how much idealism, in that ante- 
diluvian period, how much of the bourgeois was still present in 
her revolt against the bourgeoisie. We never quite manage to 
understand when and how the author finally rid herself of the 
disease but we know that the cure must have been successful 
and complete, because the opinions of the present are not sub- 
mitted to the same searching criticism as the opinions of the past. 
There is nothing relative, nothing historically or socially condi- 
tioned about Mme de Beauvoir’s latest word on marriage, happi- 
ness, Guido Reni, Hieronymus Bosch, the Barrio Chino and Was 
ist Metaphysik. What will happen the day Was ist Metaphysik is 
toppled from its present eminence? What will happen the day 
Guido Reni is exalted again? It is to be feared that the force of 
one age will turn into the weakness of another, and that many 
pages of Mme de Beauvoir’s memoirs will sound more and more, 
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with the passing of time, the way M. Jules Romains began to 
sound after the opening of the Second World War. 

But other pages will remain. As the war approaches, historical 
events take precedence over the search for happiness. The 1940- 
44 period is the best part of the book. There is less tourism, less 
surface exploration and more progress in depth. It is impossible 
not to admire the Mme de Beauvoir of the occupation years, and 
not to sympathize with much of what she writes and does. She 
never loses her sense of values and she never abandons hope. 
She never allows her revulsion for the mad and chauvinistic 
world of the early forties to turn into the paralyzed fascination 
evidenced by so many works of art of the period. La Force de 
l'dge, at its best, is a hymn to individual freedom and to the life 
of the intellect; at its worst, it is a summa of the French intelli- 
gentsia during the entre-deux guerres and the Second World War; 
it is a description of its way of life and a répertoire of its opinions 
and intellectual fads; it is, at any rate, a priceless document for 
future historians of taste. It also contains an enormous amount 
of information on the genesis of Sartrian ideas and of Sartrian 
literature — even though Roquentin is constantly, and perhaps 
significantly, misspelled as Roquantin. 

Mme de Beauvoir, anyway, is not thinking of posterity; she is 
thinking of the present, and the present is hers, whatever criteria 
we may choose in order to decide the matter. La Force de I’dge is 
a charming book and its success is well deserved. Once again, the 
first lady of existentialism is running away with the first prize. 
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Contemporary Feminine 
Literature in France 


“Feminine literature.” The phrase sounds even more patronizing, 
slyly ironical or condescendingly complimentary in English than 
it does in French. Yet even in France women have lately come 
to resent it. A man who composes a sonata or a play, who 
writes a novel or an ode, does not tell himself: “I am going to 
express my own male self, prove my literary or artistic virility 
and champion man’s fate.” Must a woman necessarily feel as a 
woman when she composes an imaginative work, any more than 
other women who chisel an abstract piece of sculpture, contrive 
and watch a scientific experiment, write a scholarly dissertation? 
The rights of a woman whose career is in literature have been 
bravely and brilliantly vindicated in our age by Virginia Woolf 
and by Simone de Beauvoir. The fight is won today. The very 
many women writers of contemporary France have ceased to 
carry a feminine chip on their shoulders. Not a single prohibition 
stands in front of them, not a single taboo daunts their boldness. 
How are they availing themselves of their exhilarating freedom? 

No other history is probably as rich as that of France in remark- 
able women: saints, queens, courtesans, favorites, tyrannical 
mothers, warlike heroines. Down to the eighteenth century, there 
flourished also more women writers of the first rank in France 
than in Italy, Spain or Britain. Marie de France has no equal in 
any other medieval literature; nor have Mme de Sévigné and Mme 
de la Fayette or the prolific and passionate letter writers of the 
age euphemistically dubbed “age of reason.” George Sand and 
Mme de Staél were, in the romantic era, the last great survivors 
of a long series of great women writers, who lived their novels 
even while writing them. The former is a far more acute psycholo- 
gist than is often admitted, and it is deplorable that the turbulent 
story of her life should have overshadowed her fiction and her 
remarkable Histoire de ma vie. The latter sowed probably more 
ideas, true and false, in the French nineteenth century than any 
other writer’s work, and her insight as a political thinker reflec- 
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ting on the French Revolution may well have been matched only 
by Tocqueville. 

During the hundred years or more which elapsed between 1800 
and 1930, while three at least of the best novelists in England 
were women (Jane Austen, Emily Bronte, George Eliot) and 
E. B. Browning and Christina Rossetti were not unworthy of the 
good, if not the best, poets among Englishmen, France was 
strangely devoid of feminine talents. Mme de Noailles may be 
rehabilitated some day, but at present the fulsome praise lavished 
upon her by Maurice Barrés and Marcel Proust appears to us as 
one of the classical examples of complimentary mundane con- 
descension to womanhood. The Symbolist movement should, it 
seems, have counted many a woman poet: Henri de Régnier, 
Albert Samain, composed many an odelette or an elegy which 
might have been signed by a feminine name. But women may 
not be so apt as men imagine at singing ethereal purity and the 
chastity of idealized Beatrices or blessed and uncorporeal damo- 
zels leaning on the bar of heaven. Renée Vivien preferred darker 
abysses of loneliness. The one woman writer who, up to a few 
years ago, would have been claimed by most Frenchmen as the 
glorious paragon of literary talent, if not of genius, was Colette. 
Our own conviction is that she was always grossly overrated and 
that she may well, more than any other cause, be responsible for 
the sad plight of feminine writing in France up to the fourth 
decade of the present century. 

Her skilled workmanship is of course not to be denied, even if 
it was ridiculously overpraised by gallant French critics whom 
Glenway Wescott echoed in this country when he hailed her in 
1952 as “the greatest living French fiction writer.” She could 
chisel swift, sensuous sentences admirably, convey the color of 
an adolescent girl’s eyes or the earthy fragrance of rain-soaked 
gardens, the lusciousness of pears or peaches melting in the 
mouth. She possessed the classical art of omission. Gide, who 
defined classicism by all that was left out in a finished work and 
by the effective use of litotes, congratulated her thus on Chéri: 
“What I like most of all in your book is what is cut out and 
taken away from it, its nudity.” But even that nudity is adorned 
and, with affected simplicity but in truth with expert coquetry, 
casts knowing glances at those who are expected to admire it. 
Colette, like Proust with whom she has not a few points in com- 
mon, hunted the adjective, “the chatoyant, evanescent, entrancing 
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adjective,” as she calls it somewhere in an adjectival triad worthy 
of Proust. She could conjure up the very special taste of tears 
gliding down a powdered cheek or the feel of male muscles press- 
ing on a pliant body. But she seldom reaches that naturalness in 
style which has obliterated effort. She seldom prefers her prose 
and its sobriety to the pleasure of displaying her skill in welding 
it expertly. Too many women writers in France have been lured 
by her example into a new preciosity. She and Giroudoux may 
well appear some day as the most insidious corruptors of taste 
in our age and as antediluvian writers cherishing allusions and 
quaint, far-fetched comparisons. Voiture and Mlle de Scudéry 
were their ancestors. 

Antediluvian, Colette also is in the subject of her stories. She 
is at her best when she harks back to her childhood and to her 
roots, and she and many a critic have erred, or led us into error, 
by dismissing the early Claudine volumes as youthful sins in- 
spired by her first husband. Even as a little girl, Colette was 
already experienced, adorned, mature and attracted by naivety, 
as slightly corrupt sensibilities can be. She entertained our grand- 
mothers through her insolent boldness and the audacity with which 
she rent the veils covering “those pleasures that are lightly called 
physical.” But her implicit ideals never endangered bourgeois 
values. She revelled in stories of marriages arranged by prudent 
families, of ageing roués caught in the contrivedly naive nets of 
a cool-headed girl, in courtesans aping the women of the middle 
class and in interiors which are as respectable, as stuffily rancid 
as in any “nineteen hundred” novel for model “jeunes filles.” 
Her world is one of boudoirs and: of bedrooms, with no genuine 
joy and no tenderness ever emanating from those unconvincing 
love gymnastics attempted by Antoine and Minne at the end 
of L’Ingénue libertine or by Léa and her child lover, Chéri. It is 
typically a pre-World War I microcosm, in which outward nature 
itself appears adorned and powered as in some Alexandrian tale 
retold by Pierre Louys. The only men who are loved are brainless 
gigolos who would not be so relentlessly pursued, “loved they 
honor a little more.” In a volume on her laborious sentimental 
and professional education entitled Mes Apprentissages, in 1936, 
Colette made a melancholy avowal: “I have not come near those 
men whom others call great. They have not sought me.” It is 
not surprising that many males should refuse to recognize them- 
selves in those men who have little brain and less heart and whose 
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introspective life is so elementary. “I do not like you to be subtle. 
[“fin” is hardly translateable.] You are subtle only because you 
are unhappy,” the woman remarks to her partner in Duo. It is 
hardly less surprising that French girls of 1960 should feel totally 
estranged from those creatures who were all slightly venal, never 
forged bonds of comradeship with men, never discussed politics, 
ideas, ethics, esthetics with them, never tried to found a loving 
relationship on candidness and on loyaity, and accepted deceit as 
the condiment to their love life. “There is a pleasure,” Colette 
wrote in La Retraite sentimentale, “in the attachment we feel for 
those who deceive us, who wear lies like a richly adorned gown 
and open it only because of voluptuous pleasure in nudity. I loved 
Renaud no less while he was jilting me.” In her Proustian volume, 
where the jealousy of the senses is not far from reaching an 
anguished greatness, Colette epigrammatically collected the ashen 
bitterness which drops from her exquisite but artificial flowers: 
“There are two kinds of love: unsatisfied love which renders 
you odious to everyone else, and satisfied love, which renders 
you idiotic.”(L’Entrave) 


Life, meanwhile, was changing fast after World War I, even if 
Colette and a few of her followers who turned out piquant and 


glittering feminine prose failed to be aware of it. Girls invaded 
the “lycées” and the universities, women entered careers in grow- 
ing numbers and rivalled men as teachers, lawyers, doctors, man- 
agers, still insisting on being treated courteously and gallantly 
by the very men whom they challenged in the citadel of the 
office, not forsaking coquettishness, the use of cosmetics or the 
art of dressing seductively. But they would no longer be treated 
as smiling and empty-headed dolls. Dowries disappeared, inherited 
furniture and embroidered trousseaux were relegated among anti- 
quated customs for provincial “white geese,” marriages ceased to 
be arranged for convenience sake. Most surprisingly of all, the 
century old reluctance of many young French mothers to bear 
several children vanished and the birth rate, especially in middle 
class families and even where the woman had a career, became 
one of the highest in Europe. Women asserted their rights, not 
only to be loved, but also to loving actively, and to experiencing 
pleasure thereby. Thirty years before British wives were allowed 
to read D. H. Lawrence’s novel in which an aristocratic lady 
proclaimed her right to sensual satisfaction (the gamekeeper’s 
pleasure did not seem to interest Lawrence quite so much, and 
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perhaps he compensated through talking profusely), French girls 
nonchalantly perused that all too famous story, prefaced by 
André Malraux in its French translation. But sex, even in its 
French version, is very far from being the exclusive or the chief 
concern of the best women writers who followed Colette and 
preceded the greatest of them all, Simone de Beauvoir. Among 
those who have disappeared from our midst, three women stand 
out and vindicate feminine literature in all its nobility between 
1930 and 1945: Marcelle Sauvageot, Paule Régnier and Simone 
Weil. 

All were single women, and the single woman, like the cuckold, 
has long ceased to serve as a pretext for cheap jesting and sales- 
men’s stale humor, in our age which detects tragedy everywhere 
and stands in awe before that badge of greatness which modern 
theologians revere as “Angst.” Balzac’s tale La Vieille Fille is 
perhaps his masterpiece among his shorter novels. But the single 
woman writing on herself with no rancor, no self-pity, is a rarity 
in a literature which had heretofore counted no Jane Austen, no 
Emily Dickinson. Almost every French woman writer, since the 
medieval and somewhat cantankerous Christine de Pisan (who 
was Italian and was left a widow with several children) was blessed 
or afflicted with husband and lovers, or held suitors at bay like 
the celebrated Marquise who preferred to vent her possessive 
passion on her daughter. The admirable quality of those three 
woman, and of many more around them such as the dramatist 
Marie Lenéru and the novelist of Les Allongées, Jeanne Galzy, 
is unflinching clearsightedness in their analysis of themselves 
married to an artistic restraint which gives the lie to those who 
equate feminine literature with declamatory self-pity. 

Commentaire, Marcelle Sauvageot’s slim volume, was published 
posthumously thanks to Charles Du Bos who wrote a moving 
preface to the book, in 1934 (and reprinted with a few essays 
on art, in 1936). The author was a Lorraine girl born in Rim- 
baud’s city, in 1900, who had fled the German invasion in 1914, 
had studied subsequently at the Sorbonne, passed the Agrégation 
and taught at Charleville. Her portrait reveals a delicate and rare 
beauty of outline and of expression. She loved and was loved. 
But in 1930 she was stricken by a lung disease and spent some 
time in a sanatorium where she wrote those pages whose title 
Suggests “mens”, meditations of a mind which watches the heart 
beat and feel. The man whom she loved then turned elsewhere, 
sedulously avoided “I love you” during their few meetings, then 
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sent the usual hypocritical letter of the male: “I am getting 
married . . . but our friendship survives and will be truer now 
that it will be purer.” Marcelle Sauvageot was not taken in. Balzac 
had remarked somewhere that “women’s friendship is superior to 
their love.”” The few among them who do rise to friendship seem 
indeed to have banished all vulgarity and all selfishness from it. 
The young woman who, in her nursing home, had opened the 
letter offering friendship as a substitute for love, wrote: 


Do you know what friendship is? Do you believe it to be 
a more lukewarm feeling which can be contented with 
remnants and with small services which one cannot avoid 
rendering? Friendship is, I believe, a stronger and more 
exclusive love . . . but less “vociferous.” Friendship does 
know jealousy, expectation, desire. 


She rereads the letter which, like many a song, began “You whom 
I loved so much . . .” and continued as if accompanied by a guitar 
“I would not have known how to give you happiness.” And she 
jotted down a meditation on happiness worthy of the most acute 
of French moralists between Montaigne and Joubert. Happiness 
is a physical euphoria and a sensuous exaltation, a fulfillment of 
ardent feelings. But intellect must participate in it as it never does 
in Colette. And the most beautiful of all the substantives in the 
French language, lucidity, cannot be absent from it, for a woman 
who will not any more give up watching herself than La Jeune 
Parque does. 


Still to have a small corner of consciousness which always 
knows what is happening, which, because it knows, allows 
the whole intellectual and reasonable being also to enjoy, 
every second, something of the happiness which comes, 
to have that small corner of consciousness which slowly 
appreciates the evolution of the joy, follows it to its 
extreme ends, is not that happiness? There is a corner 
which does not vibrate, but that tiny corner stays a witness 
to the joy that is felt. To it is left the role of remembering 
and of whispering: I have been happy and I know why. 
I consent to lose my head, but I want to watch the very 
moment when I lose my head and to drive awareness down 
to the deepest recess of the consciousness which abdicates. 
One must noi be absent from one’s happiness. 


Marcelle Sauvageot’s obsession was that of Gide, of Jacques 
Riviere and of Charles Du Bos himself: the obsession of utter 
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sincerity and of never forcing the expression of one’s feelings 
and thus betraying one’s inner self. Her Commentaire never once 
exhales fear, self-pity, revolt against the absurdity of fate which 
struck her as it struck Albert Camus in his student days, about 
the same time. She is very remote from the sonorous complaints 
of women wailing their betrayed love or pathetically calling for 
the forsaking lover, of which literature and opera have been fond. 
“What hurts me,” she states, “is not so much the death of our 
love as the death of a truly living being which the two of us had 
created, which perhaps I alone had created . . . That being was a 
union of you and me, such as we both wanted to be.” Four years 


after writing these pages, Marcelle Sauvageot died at Davos, on 
January 6, 1934. 


Passionate lucidity and relentless self analysis also characterized 
Paule Régnier, who belonged to the generation of Saint John 
Perse. No woman could be more remote from Colette, and none 
could be more French, in the same way as Valéry and Claudel, 
the most antithetic of poets, were produced by the same country 
and admired the same masters. She may well have composed the 
best “feminine” novel of the first half of the present century in 
France, L’Abbaye d’Evolayne (1933), and one of the rare 
novels which is not autobiographical and in which the protagonists 
are men. A lovely and passionate girl, Adelaide, has married a 
doctor, an agnostic, a fanatic devotee of science to whom World 
War I, however, revealed the pathetic inability of science to allevi- 
ate human misery and to cure human folly. Like the doctor in 


Camus’ La Peste, he chose a life of action and of sacrifice to his 
fellow beings. 


The doctor and his wife, vacationing in Belgium, happened 
to be close to the abbey of Evolayne where a college friend of his 
was a Benedictine monk. Husband and wife attended mass. Before 
long, the agnostic husband became a convert. Jealous, like Pauline 
in Corneille’s drama, of that happiness which her husband finds 
elsewhere than with her, Adelaide also becomes converted. Both 
decide to enter the Holy Orders and thus to live apart. But the 
exigencies of religious life proved too demanding for the woman 
in her nunnery. Remorse, desire, solitude harried her. Through 
her husband alone could she reach God. She asked to be relieved 
of her vows, left the convent, took refuge in Savoy where she re- 
fused a love which was offered to her. Obsessed by the memory 
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of her husband, she went to visit him, hoping to disturb his 
serenity. She took poison under his very eyes and died. Her 
monk-husband would not even attempt to confess her, for she 
whispered dying: “What is the use . . . | would take you as my 
God.” She had only entered the cloister to serve his chosen voca- 
tion, secretly adoring nothing and no one but him. The death 
scene, without a single jarring note, restrained in its tragic and 
blasphemous end, is one of the most moving in modern fiction. 

Both the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris re- 
fused to publish the novel serially, alleging that no libertine or 
erotic novel would frighten their readers as surely as a story 
involving religion would. It did nevertheless receive the “Grand 
Prix du Roman” of the French Academy in 1934. The author was 
then forty-six. She was one of the four daughters of an army 
officer and grew up in Versailles. She was afflicted with an infirm- 
ity and hunchbacked. She grew up cheerfully but was not prepared 
by her conventional education for any career and after Colonel 
Régnier had died and the family was swindled out of its fortune 
by a dishonest broker, the unmarried daughter had to live in 
poverty and by her pen alone. She had an immense capacity for 
love and an intense eagerness to be loved; but, like Leopardi 
whom her pessimistic jottings in her diary often recall, she was 
also convinced that she was exiled from love. Her literary admira- 
tion went to Hugo “the well nigh absolute master of my religious 
thought,” as she declared in her letters of 1936 to Elémir Bourges 
and to Paul Claudel, and the only great poet who spoke nobly and 
charitably of monsters. But Claudel rebuked her harshly when he 
read her novel which he thought as revolting as Zola’s La Faute 
de Abbé Mouret. “Your hero,” he wrote her, “is hardly appeal- 
ing, your heroine unbearable, your monks are impudent criminals. 
I shall always take the side of le bon Dieu against crazy sensibili- 
ties and unhealthy imaginations. Your heroine would have done 
better to have babies.” 

Such disappointments repeatedly affiicted Paule Régnier, who 
had no protector in the world of letters, no “salon” in which to 
shine and be courted, no cénacle to advertize or to encourage her. 
She loved intensely one of the most promising writers of her 
generation, a genuine poet, Paul Drouot. He appeared to return 
her love and his esteem for her was boundless. Paul Drouot was 
killed on June 9, 1915, on the front in Artois. He left a manu- 
script first entitled Pour Votre Altesse, then rechristened Eurydice 
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deux fois perdue, whose lyrical prose is worthy of Nerval’s Aurelia 
and superior to the best of Barrés. Paule Régnier published it 
posthumously and never ceased to mourn his memory. Her love 
was possessive and voracious. To her Journal, on June 9, 1928, 
exactly thirteen years after Drouot’s death in battle, she confided: 


I am unable to understand how people manage to live 
when they love. I do not believe that human love can have 
the slightest sweetness. Even if he had loved me, I would 
not have tolerated for him to have a friend, man or woman. 


Rightly could the editor of her Journal, Jacques Madaule, hint 
that Paule Régnier’s lineage was that of the Portuguese nun, of 
Julie de Lespinasse or of Jeanne la Folle, who went insane be- 
cause of her inconsolable grief after the death of her husband. 
But these heroines of love had actually known the raptures of 
a love that had, momentarily at least, been shared. Paule Régnier 
had not. Long after Paul Drouot’s death, his mother, dying from 
cancer, entrusted her with her son’s letters. In that bundle of mail 
and manuscripts, Paule Régnier discovered that the man whose 
love she had hoped to win had felt pity, admiration, affection for 
her, but had actually been in love with another woman. She 
plumbed the depths of solitude and of despair. She knew how 
deceitful her romanticism could be, how rash her illusions. In 
spite of her Catholic faith (many of the letters in the volume 
of letters published in 1955 are addressed to the priests who 
counseled her), the temptation of suicide haunted her. Late in 
1950, her latest novel having been refused by the readers of the 
Plon publishing house, despairing of ever reaching self-mastery 
through lucidity, she prepared three letters, to her sister, to Mme 
Charles Du Bos, to a priest. “Death is not lucid, nor is life,” she 
wrote in one of them. On November 30, 1950, as Virginia Woolf 
had done, as an admirable French woman, a high-priestess of 
letters, Adrienne Monnier, was later to do, she committed suicide. 

Simone Weil, who also courted or devoutly wished the con- 
summation of death, has, since her end in London on August 23, 
1943, been projected in a limelight of fame which would have 
horrified her. Her most ephemeral notes have been published; 
literary prizes have been bestowed upon her; her most erratic 
pronouncements on political or social thought, on the need for 
roots, on the Greeks metamorphosed into anticipators of the 
Christian revelation, have been published and naively pondered 
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over. That arch-rebel was lately in danger of being turned into 
the prophet of a new orthodoxy. She may still be canonized some 
day, although she never did become a Christian, more in fidelity 
to her beloved Greeks who were relegated to limbo by the 
Church than to her Jewish ancestors, whom she abhorred. Her 
rebellious soul, inhabiting a body hardly blessed by feminine 
charm, was one of those violent ones of whom St. Matthew de- 
'clared that they seize by force the Kingdom of Heaven, which is 
conquered through violence (xi, 12). 

Her biography has been told, with an objectivity helped by 
psychological insight and taste, by a French scholar in America, 
Jacques Cabaud: L’Expérience vécue de Simone Weil (Pilon, 
1957). Reminiscences of her friends, analyses of the complex and 
baffling paths which that woman in search of total certitude trod 
during the ten years of her adult life (she died at thirty-four) 
will long appear in France and elsewhere. Her influence on relig- 
ious thinking, Catholic and Protestant, was doubtless second to 
none in the years 1948-1960 and is only now being assimilated 


and perhaps weakened. It may well have acted more powerfully 
on agnostics than upon orthodox Christians, and some clerics, 
like Charles Moeller, have uncharitably denounced the dangers 
of her views. She made the most determined attempt perhaps in 


our age to sever the New Testament from the Old and the humility 
of Christ from the Jewish myth of a people chosen by an 
exclusive God. “Humility is the root of love,” she noted in La 
Connaissance surnaturelle. “God would be inferior to us if, in 
the person of Christ, he had not been humiliated.” While femi- 
nine literature with Colette, Germaine Beaumont and a score of 
skilled chiselers of style and wielders of magic lanterns of sensa- 
tion dwelt on the epidermic pleasures of life, her unceasing con- 
cern was for depth and a spiritual striking for roots. The most 
fiercely dogmatic beings have often belonged to the sex whose 
name is supposed to be frailty. With a monumental rigidity, Si- 
mone Weil fired questions at priests, scored the many errors of 
the Church and on that account punished Christianity by refusing 
to enter the gates of Catholicism. She confidently asserted that the 
Apostles had misinterpreted Christ’s teaching, instead of teaching 
the varied peoples of the earth (especially those Greeks whom St. 
Paul discoursing on the Areopagus failed to understand) how to 
add the Christian message each to its own religion. She spurned 
any compromise with the modern world, as Mother Angélique 
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or Pascal’s own Jansenist sister once did. She rejected what she 
considered as the superstition of history and upbraided Hegelian- 
ism in a Kierkegaardian manner. She blamed Christianity for 
having introduced the heresy of progress, its poison, into the 
modern world and for thus “dechristianizing it.” Hellenism and 
Buddhism would more than once appear to have been the secret 
poles of her oscillations. Yet no one wrote on the love which must 
be redirected toward grace and away from the “pesanteur” (the 
weight which draws us downward), on the need to immolate our 
will in order to contemplate the providential order of the world 
with an inspired passiveness, as forcefully as she did. If femi- 
nine literature often gravitates around autobiography and egotism, 
Simone Weil constitutes an impressive exception. “To say I, is 
to lie,” that Pascalian soul exclaimed. Amid glittering and petulant 
stylists of either sex who swarmed around Giraudoux, Cocteau, 
Giono, she reduced style to its nudest simplicity and wanted the 
writer to be as accurate a recorder of her thoughts, unadorned and 
unemotional, as a translator from a foreign tongue has to be. 


With Simone Weil, another philosopher among women, Simone 
Pétrement and a third one, Simone de Beauvoir, who wrote one 
of the three or four best novels on World War II, albeit too 
didactic in part, and the most insightful novel on the psychology 
of a woman tempted by jealousy, L’/nvitée, her masterpiece, 
French women challenged man in the gravest realms of philo- 
sophical meditation and of literary creation. Claude-Edmonde 
Magny, for a few years the best critic in France, was another one 
of those women born around 1910, who stormed the bastions of 
the most masculine of agrégations and outshone the feminine 
thinkers of any other land. Nor are Marguerite Yourcenaar, Mar- 
guerite Duras and Nathalie Sarraute novelists who could be 
accused of levity and of thinking merely with their hearts. The 
three of them should be included in any listing of the thirty finest 
French writers of the present time, and to their names should be 
added, in our opinion, three others whose talent is equally emi- 
nent: Francoise Mallet-Joris, Colette Audry and Dominique 
Rolin. Nor is Frangoise Sagan to be dismissed so perfunctorily as 
her ridiculous fame has caused her to be disgruntled or fastidi- 
ous critics. Her stories lack substance, her characters are sketchy, 
her play is charmingly fanciful but brittle and when she attempts 
to report on Cuba, Algeria or political ideas, she allows herself 
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to be sadly misled by her desire for remaining in the public eye. 
But her skill as a restrained and perspicuous prose writer and her 
austere and uninviting description of bored and unselective girls 
and of cool-headed and whisky-warmed bed hoppers are not 
contemptible; she will some day be included by literary historians 
among the new Jansenists in our midst, of whom Sartre will be 
the Grand Arnauld, and occupy a niche in the album of sex 
fashions of our age. 

With those women thinkers and writers, gone is the prejudice 
long fostered by males who treated women as incapable of pro- 
found abstract thinking and of the sustained effort of composition 
required by fiction (Les Mandarins, Les Mémoires d’Hadrien, 
Martereau gave the lie to that contention), of the creation of 
characters which would be other than projections of their own 
selves: the portraits of the adolescent heroine, of her Belgian 
father and of his Russian mistress in Francoise Mallet-Joris’ Le 
Rempart des Béguines (successively rendered as The Illusionist, 
The Loving and the Daring and Into the Labyrinth, all three 
unfortunate titles) can victoriously stand comparison with any 
character delineation attempted by men novelists in their teens 
or their very early twenties, as the author was when her first book 
appeared. Virginia Woolf's specious argument concerning A Room 
of one’s own which would allegedly be unavailable to women, 
has not been seriously endorsed by the women writers of France, 
who are free to compose amid the bustle of cafés just as many 
men do. Nor would the new French feminine authors feel resent- 
fully alienated from a men’s world or hampered because all the 
values of life, hence the order imposed by the novelist upon his 
material, are masculine, as the same Virginia Woolf claims in 
the essay “Women and Fiction,” reprinted in her posthumous 
The Agate and the Rainbow (1958). The cyclical influences to 
which her life is for many years submitted, the expense of attention 
and of energy which has to be given to husband and children dur- 
ing the twenty most creative years of a person’s life, impede wom- 
an’s literary and artistic work more materially. Probably also, if she 
is more egotistic in some of her writings, woman is less selfish 
than her male companion and does not, like him, enjoy the 
capacity of total obsession with the private universe he carries 
in him and with the need to impart his obsessions to readers, his 
accomplices. If the genius, as Baudelaire liked to say, quoting 
Emerson, is “he who is immovably centered,” a woman accedes 
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with more difficulty to that monstrously selfish but creative con- 
centration than the man. 


All is not uniformly grave and loftily moral in French feminine 
literature today, and the myth of French levity may well die hard. 
It may be that it proved easier for women to rival men in academic 
professions, in medicine and in psychology, in editing and pub- 
lishing, even in politics than in writing. In poetry they have failed 
to achieve eminence and as a playwright even Simone de Beauvoir 
encountered failure. Colette Audry is perhaps the only one who, 
with a powerful and restrained drama on a political theme, 
Soledad (1956), rose to something which is not far remote from 
the best in Sartre and probably superior to Camus’ Les Justes. 
The same Colette Audry had mastered her craft through vivid and 
tender short stories, thin in content but ingeniously suggestive, 
On Joue Perdant (1946). Short stories and “récits” could easily 
become the preserved shooting ground of women writers, but they 
have as a rule choosen in preference the ampler scope of the 
novel. Smooth story-tellers such as Elsa Triolet, Louise de Vil- 
morin, Lise Deharme, Clarisse Francillon, Anne-Marie Soulac 
abound among them. More audacious ones, like Lucie Marchal 
in La Méche, have challenged Mauriac. Nicole Vedrés, of Russian 
birth like Zée Oldenbourg, Nathalie Sarraute and Elsa Triolet, 
has brought intellectual vigor to a tale of adventure, of love and 
life under the German occupation, Les Cordes rouges (1953). 
Célia Bertin, who now seems to have turned to sociological writ- 
ing, is the author of two novels of note, Les Saisons du Méléze 
(1949) and La Derniére Innocence (1953), a gruesome struggle 
between a possessive widow and her two daughters at war with 
each other. Still, if honorable, these novels are not likely to count 
among the dozen or so by which the last fifteen years may hope 
to survive in fiction. 

The public has been more attracted by the feminine invasion 
of semi-erotic literature. Men, condescendingly at times, also with 
a sly curiosity which led them to pry into the sensuous or sexual 
secrets of the other sex, have drawn the public attention to those 
“ouvrages de dames” in a jocular mood. True, some of these 
works are too blatantly sensational, such as Christiane Rochefort’s 
expert but grossly overpraised novel Le Repos du Guerrier and 
books clearly aiming at giving the readers a thrill or a shock: 
Judith Albarés, for example, by Simone Jacquemard (1957). 
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Ferocious sexuality, incest, lesbianism abound in these volumes. 
The most recent vogue, if one can judge from Le Divertissement 
portugais by Suzanne Lilar and the anonymous Une Confession 
anonyme which enjoyed a “succés de scandale” in the Spring of 
1960, is to picture passionate young women violently and wor- 
shipfully in love with sexagenarian, but versatile and highly re- 
warding, Don Juans. 

The freshest of these feminine talents since Francoise Sagan’s 
apparition seems to be that of Michéle Perrein. She appears to 
come like Marguerite Duras from the region around Bordeaux: 
one of her earlier books, an original series of long letters, some 
imaginary, some self-exploratory, presumably written by the 
heroine or by two men between whom she hesitates, La Sensitive, 
1956, revealed a singular gift of analysis. The protagonist was a 
girl student at the University of Bordeaux, hardly more preoc- 
cupied with her studies than Francoise Sagan’s heroines with 
theirs, courted imperiously by a male student with a reputation 
as a great hunter of hearts, yielding and alternately denying her- 
self to him. The man, clearly unbalanced and much less self- 
assured than he pretended to be, after idling his student years 
away in his search for a tenderness which he did not know how 
to inspire, more skilled at tormenting inexperienced girls than at 
loving any of them for her own sake, committed suicide. There 
can be much morality of a strange kind in these stories of promis- 
cuity, drug addiction, half-consented rape and lesbian delicacies, 
told by the liberated women novelists of France. Le Repos du 
Guerrier and Noelle Loriot’s Eve, the boldest of them, may well 
have driven disheartened readers to Pascal, Bossuet or to Madame 
de Ségur! 

Michele Perrein is a lively story teller and a gifted stylist, with 
more humor and comic power of observation than most of her 
sister novelists, as she showed in Le Soleil dans l'oeil (1957) and 
in Barbastre (1960). The heroine of the last novel is a girl who 
has set out on a vacation trip with two young men: one, Lupesco, 
lacks aggressiveness, or even taste for women, and watches 
amusedly the vertiginous progress of intimacy between his friend 
Armand, a painter, and the girl Marianne. After twenty-eight 
pages of their travel adventures, Marianne courteously under- 
stands Armand’s desire and coyly asks: “Should I take off my 
dress or do you prefer to do it yoursel”? . . . and the electric 
light, do you want it on?” They vacation cheaply, dally at café 
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terraces, and entertain few illusions about romantic love. A lesbian 
friend of Marianne whose advances that healthy and candid girl 
has spurned, imparts to her her knowledge of men thus: “The 
secret is the Stendhalian fiasco. . . All in all, there are two cate- 
gories of men, those who are sure of being able to always func- 
tion, and those who do not feel certain of it.” Nothing could 
be simpler. But, in a France which is economically and industrially 
resurgent, where engineers, technicians, economists and even 
parachutist officers or political fanatics appear, according to 
newspapers, to constitute the energetic part of the younger gener- 
ations, it is entertaining to find that literature has renounced the 
portrayal of “arrivistes” and ambitious upstarts and power- 
greedy Balzacian youngsters of the kind depicted in the nineteen 
twenties and thirties. Girls do not place many hurdles between 
men’s desire and fulfillment; most of them have a trade or a 
profession and are ready to earn their living, and that of their 
mates as well. But young men are more interested in their female 
companions and partners than they are in materialistic greed. 
They set out, like Stendhal, every morning .o hunt, not for venal 
gain, but for happiness, and they do not conceive of happiness 
without the participation of the sex which knows how to adorn 
it and how to make it last. 


Have French women profoundly changed in the last twenty years, 
as those who are fond of viewing literature as a mirror to life 
might be led to believe? They are certainly much more candid in 
their dealings with men and less easily taken in by romantic 
myths of love. They have freed themselves from conventional 
repressions and from many an age-old taboo. Planned parenthood 
is within their reach and they lucidly have chosen to bear more 
babies than their more fearful and probably more hypocritical 
grandmothers and mothers had done. They feel less doomed to 
aloneness in their love life than once may have been the case 
when pleasure and marital duties or procreativeness were dis- 
associated. They undoubtedly have become more virile or rather 
the core of firmness, of reasonableness, of solid “masculinity” 
which woman always had in herself while she had to appear femi- 
nine outside — this firmness is now less often concealed by her. 
Man, in reverse, in life perhaps and certainly in literature, allows 
himself to reveal the femininity inside him, once disguised or 
covered up by his male pose. So many men come to women when 
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they are wearied of being strong, tired of trying to be at their 
best, and stand in need of encouragement, perhaps of pity. The 
picture of man as he appears in most of these feminine novels 
may be that of an expert in the physics of sex, but it is hardly 
an edifying one otherwise. There are not many heroes in the eyes 
of women writers. 

A number of sociological inquiries have lately appeared in 
France on the two, once inseparable, subjects of love in modern 
society and of woman’s condition: Problémes de la Sexualité 
(Plon, 1937) by several writers, including a Protestant pastor 
and a German thinker, Peter Wust, on “the metaphysical mission 
of woman”; a very remarkable special number of the review 
Esprit on sexuality (November 1960); a volume on the promo- 
tion of woman in modern society, rather perfunctory and super- 
ficial, by Célia Bertin, Le Temps des Femmes (Hachette, 1958); 
another one on La Francaise et l'Amour (Laffont, 1960), by 
Jacques Rémy and Robert Woog (not on lovemaking, but on what 
French women think about love and connected questions) and La 
Francaise aujourd'hui, by several women writers, a number of 
La Nef (October-December 1960). These studies are impressive 
and they owe much to the very seminal volumes of Simone de 
Beauvoir on Le Deuxiéme Sexe. There are probably more women 
today holding positions of responsibility (in teaching, in medicine, 
in social work, in legal careers, in commerce, in politics, in 
journalism) in France than in the United States, in Britain or in 
Germany. The conditions enjoyed by the working or the career 
woman, as required by law, are substantially better. The feminist 
movement, having never been so aggressive as in Anglo-Saxon 
lands and having profited from the gains made by women else- 
where, has also not been afflicted with the same disappointing 
flagging of energy. The small part played today by American 
women in politics, in diplomacy, in the upper echelons of scholarly 
and scientific careers, in the directing bodies of enterprises or of 
labor unions, is a severe disappointment to the feminists among 
men. A British commentator remarked on August 6, 1960 in 
The Economist that in Australia, once known for the energy and 
resourcefulness of its women, there are practically no women 
occupying senior jobs. Their world would seem to be bounded by 
Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche. They are content thus. And a book 
entitled Do You Want to be an Australian placidly, and not even 
with cynicism or irony, observed: 
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It is not true that ordinary Australians fail to recognize 
the value of women. Any man will tell you that they are 
indispensable for packing picnic baskets and for keeping 


other women company while you are drinking with their 
husbands. 


An English woman writer, Barbara Wootton, in the New States- 
man of December 24, 1960, gravely concerned with the same 


trend in feminism, or rather by the resigned abdication of modern 
Anglo-Saxon women, wrote thus: 


It used to be said that men must work and women must 
weep. “Emancipated women,” however, must now do 
both: and they weep from the sheer strain of always 
trying to do two jobs at once — one at home and one 
outside. For this reason one cannot wonder, though one 
may sometimes regret, that some of the younger women 
of today are disposed to turn their back on the opportuni- 
ties so hardly won sy their forbears, and even to adopt an 
aggressively ‘“l-am-not-a-feminist” attitude. For unlike 
many of those forbears, they are not supported by staffs 


of reliable servants and virtually self-regulating house- 
holds. 


It is impossible, after all, long to probe into the condition and the 
morale of modern women without encountering the servant prob- 
lem, next to sex and perhaps to parking the heaviest source of 
anxiety and of neurosis in our civilization. Men, proclaiming all 
the while that women were the victors in the battle of the sexes 
and ready to die of heart attacks at fifty to prove that they had 
become the soft-hearted sex today, were insidiously surrounding 
themselves with plentiful and decorative secretarial help and 
leaving the wives to struggle in forlornness with deep freezers, 
waxing machines, cellophaned carrots, peanut butter sandwiches 
and other varieties of wax, diapers and children’s questioning. 

Feminine literature even more than that which men have long 
taken as their empire, may probably conjure up what is not rather 
than what actually is, and voice the dreams of women thinking 
back to their childhood, of the private world of dolls, of nature, 
of girlish solitude which they planned to offer some day to a 
charming prince. Or else it resorts to the idealization of men, or 
to the idealization in reverse which through a compensation for 
the inevitable monotony of married life, imagines sex prowesses 
and extra-marital revelations perhaps accompanied by the desa- 
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cralized language of love used by D. H. Lawrence’s Mellors and 
by many a male protagonist in French women’s fiction. French 
women today are probably going through the two or three decades 
which will remain as the Golden Era of French feminism. Their 
total liberation only dates back to 1930-50, to their turning their 
backs on the Colette kind of boudoir literature and to their fac- 
ing and assuming their situation squarely. As often happens after 
a revolution, social or political, new layers of people, heretofore 
without any voice of their own, are suddenly endowed with an 
autonomous personality and with self-expression. As in Britain, 
the United States, Australia and probably Russia, this golden age 
may not last more than a quarter of a century. The whole of man 
should be the domain explored by these women now flocking to 
literary careers, and the whole of woman. They have convincingly 
displayed their mastery of erotic literature. Let them write on the 
deeper and more tragic subjects which have as yet hardly been 
touched; maternity, the anguish of motherhood, the rivalries of 
mother and daughter; or the solitude of the single woman, the 
dilemmas of the working woman and of her who desperately 
insists upon combining a career and a home; the intellectual and 
sentimental divorce between women and men once children have 
been raised, sent to school or college, and the gulf of their alone- 
ness at reaching middle age; the new realm of tenderness and 
loyalty and fidelity in the relationship between the sexes which 
remains to be conquered by Western women whom Freud, D. H. 
Lawrence, Kinsey and a host of French libertine writers have at 
last endowed with their full rights to sexual freedom but who 
dread not coming up to the new expectations thus aroused in their 
mates and in themselves. The fear of frigidity, of aridity of heart, 
of being incapable of total abandon haunts more liberated women 
today than it ever did their underprivileged grandmothers. And 
it is not a fuller picture of women which modern readers hope 
to discover in feminine literature, but also a truer portrayal of 
men as seen, understood, judged by women. A rosy opportunity 
is now within the reach of the women who create. None had 
envisioned it more hopefully than, exactly ninety years ago, two 
prophetic authors whose own proclivities were not directed to the 
other sex but who could praise women disinterestedly and re- 
frame them in their fervid imaginations: one is Walt Whitman, 
in his Democratic Vistas (1871) dreaming of a literature which 
would achieve “the entire redemption of women out of these 
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incredible holds and webs of silliness, millinery, and every kind 
of dyspeptic depletion.” The other, also in 1871, was the teenager 
Rimbaud, announcing in his “Seer’s Letter”: 


When the infinite serfdom of woman is broken, when she 
finally lives for and by herself, man, hitherto abominable, 
having then released her, she too will be a poet. . . She 
will discover strange, unfathomable, repulsive, exquisite 
things. 
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Today’s Woman-- 
Has She a Heart? 


PSYCHOLOGISTS OR PHOTOGRAPHERS? 


To say that the form of literature employed by French writers 
has greatly changed in the last thirty years, is to meet with no 
opposition. (It is not my intention to inquire here into the count- 
less reasons for this change.) Compare, for instance, the dramatic 
form used by a Bernstein or a Romains to that favored by Ionesco, 
or the fictional form preferred by a Mauriac or a Montherlant to 
Robbe-Grillet’s. But much more than literature has changed, 
within this literature. I am referring to the very person of the 
writer — to his technical training, his idiosyncracies, his ambi- 
tions, his general attitude. Thirty years ago and earlier — 
perhaps since fiction began — the novelist’s attitude was before 
all else that of a seer. Observer, exegete and moralist, clarifying 
consciousnesses, illuminating obscurities, flooding with light the 
psychological shadows, he saw what ordinary people could not 
see. He revealed it in his books. This delimitation of the writer's 
role applies to all the contemporaries of Proust, to Bourget as 
much as to Mauriac or Chardonne and before that it is applicable 
to Balzac, Stendhal, Prévost, Chrétien de Troyes. Language, 
which never errs, said of the novelist that he “read in people’s 
hearts,” that he was “the observer of the human heart,” that he 
“plumbed men’s hearts and vitals.” The heart, that alleged site 
of the amorous passion, is an internal organ. To interpret its 
mystery, there was needed a vision able to pierce the exterior 
fleshly envelope. Rightly or wrongly — often it was wrongly — 
the novelist believed he could conduct psychological probings 
into the remotest recesses of consciousness. Bourget, alas, never 
mistrusted his almost clinical powers of penetration, which seem 
so dubious to us today. Balzac and Stendhal had an equal faith 
in their powers, and it does not occur to us to question it. The 
attitude of these writers, different as they are from each other, 
can be readily understood in view of the tradition of the French 
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moralists, the belief in a human universal and the unceasing 
psychological quest which ever since the Middle Ages has pre- 
occupied the French masters in matters of love. 


This novelist with his clairvoyance, his moralist’s or physician’s 
attitude, has given way to another type. This latter-day writer has 
cast aside the moralist’s function. He has no interest in universals. 
He spurns psychology. He denies the value or the very possi- 
bility of psychology in depth. He seeks to know only “the world 
of surfaces.” His gaze stops short at the skin or the garments 
(depending on whether the characters are undressing or once 
more getting into their dresses and suits). To enter people’s con- 
sciousnesses would be to practice fraud. Only what can be seen, 
heard or touched falls within the scope of the novel. This is 
due to a refusal of all technical tricks, to forthrightness. Sartre, 
speaking of anti-novels in his preface to Portrait d’un inconnu, 
condemns “the bad faith of the novelist — that so necessary bad 
faith, which fills Nathalie Sarraute with horror.” Farther on he 
refers again to her “so honest” style. Here too we may note the 
influence of contemporary phenomenology. Here is how Merleau- 
Ponty formulated this refusal to transcend sensation, as early as 
1945: “My body is not an object: it is the vehicle of all my con- 
nections with the world. I am not a pure consciousness, to the 
extent that I have a body, I am involved in the world through this 
body with whose aid I perceive.” Furthermore, these “surface” 
novelists belong to a generation which has seen literary expres- 
sion roundly defeated by the techniques of journalism, photog- 
raphy and the film. These techniques possess all the rigor that 
was missing from the fluctuating literary technique of former 
days, and are situated within limits rigorously defined, whereas 
the ambitions of the psychological novel might push beyond all 
limits. If one snaps a loving couple in the street, the camera will 
record neither the complicated labyrinth of their hearts nor the 
inside of their consciousnesses, but only their circumscribed ges- 
tures: entwined bodies, a beatific smile, melting eyes. All these 
novelists of the new school have, to a greater or lesser extent, 
worked as journalists, photographers, reporters, film technicians 
or even surveyors (as did Robbe-Grillet, who in his Les Gommes 
introduces us to a Rue des Arpenteurs). About 1930, Cocteau 
could still poke fun at “l'oeil de vache” of the camera. This eye 
has become the sole organ of vision for the contemporary novel. 
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THE PHYSICS AND MYTHOLOGY OF LOVE 


Well and good. But, by restricting its techniques of investigation, 
does not the novel also restrict its powers of fictional re-creation? 
I agree that the loving couples of poor old Bourget, who thought 
he could “read in people’s hearts,” are quite certainly mere man- 
nikins whose dreary strings are pulled by the novelist himself. 
But what of Nathalie Sarraute’s or Robbie-Grillet’s women in 
love? Are they more genuine or more representative women be- 
cause their “hearts” have become invisible for the photographic 
lens? I will not pronounce on this. But to raise the question leads 
one to reflect on the concept of woman and of love that is 
embodied in the French novel of today. 

As Robert Kanters has so well expressed it, when writing on 
Jung, psychology is the history of man’s own view of himself. 
The novel, whose traditional aim has always been to examine 
the passion of love and consequently the female heart, had a 
dual vision of woman. On the one hand she was a transparent 
personage whose secret workings could be observed through the 
glass envelope. This postulate is shared by all the moralists, from 
the author of Tristan and Iseult to the creator of the Duchess of 
Guermantes, via Madame de la Fayette and Choderlos de Laclos. 
It is symbolized in the 18th century by the title of La Mettrie’s 
L’Homme machine and in the 20th by the fascinating Glass 
Woman exhibited in the Smithsonian. But, on the other hand, 
woman provided the underpinnings for every mythology of love, 
those mythologies denounced with such fury by Madame de 
Beauvoir in The Second Sex. They include the magna mater, 
Nature, Psyche, the Revolution, the Sleeping Beauty, Sin — 
and, in our own day, Motherlant’s Goose, Claudel’s Servant of 
the Lord, Breton’s Mélusine, and many another. The more one 
reflects on the history of the love concept in France, the more it 
becomes plain that the French are perhaps the only people who 
have tried so unremittingly to combine a mythology with a 
physics of the heart.' Laclos is indeed far from sharing Breton’s 


1 One of the most recent manifestations of this physics is to be found in the 
well-known, stupid novel by Monsieur Maurice Dekobra, Mon coeur au 
ralenti: (p. 210) “The human heart? It is a dime-store mechanism you 
can wind up with a key from a sardine can. . . It is the great gear wheel 
of egoism which gets going when you wind up the spring of the instinct 
of self-preservation. . .” 
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views, the Marquise de Merteuil is no Mélusine, but the French 
vision of woman ceaselessly oscillates between these two extremes. 
Is this balance between physics and mythology threatened, in our 
day, by a system that rejects alike psychology and the invisible, 
explanation and mystery, Lacios’ exploration in depth and Breton’s 
miraculous chiaroscuro? For the novelists of the anti-novel, the 
heart of woman has become impenetrable. The very word “heart” 
has disappeared from their vocabulary. In his Mémoires Intérieurs, 
Mauriac expresses his horror at this in a somewhat comical but 
unmistakable fashion. Robbe-Grillet denounces the misuse of 
powers that allowed one to see in the depths of things “their 
romantic heart.” This heart no longer speaks. In its place we 
find the void, or time, or forgetfulness. The organ itself has 
vanished. Women hear “privet hedges, the night, instead of their 
hearts.” (Moderato Cantabile, p. 78) The heart has been dis- 
solved into chatter, strewn about in words. “And they kept on 
talking, kept on talking, repeating the same things, turning them 
around, then turning them around again, on one side then on the 
other, palpating them, rolling between their fingers without ever 
stopping this improverished, unrewarding substance that they 
had extracted from their lives (what they called “life,” their 


own domain), kneading it, stretching it out, rolling it until it 
had become between their fingers nothing more than a little lump, 
a little gray pellet.” (Nathalie Sarraute, Tropismes, p. 65) Al- 
though it concerns a man and not a woman, a passage by a 
woman novelist, Madame Marguerite Duras — I expressed my 
admiration for her in this publication, some little while ago — 
is singularly revealing: 


The first thing I saw of him was not so much his face as 
— through his gaping shirt, where his heart was — a 
strange piece of tattooing. It was a heart too, very exactly 
overlapping his own, and which was pierced through and 
through by a dagger . . . as he was moved by this fresh 
encounter with her, the tattooed heart pulsed at the ‘same 
rate as his own, and the dagger struck in it bounded in 
its wound, in spasms. —- Le marin de Gibraltar, p. 233 


There can be no doubt about the symbol, which might be used 
as a key for an investigation into modern love. The heart, to be 
visible, must have come to the surface, it must represent meas- 
urable behavior. May I, with all due respect to Madame Duras, 
associate with this quotation an article that appeared in L’Express, 
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October 15, 1959? Reference is there made to the jacket of a 
record, Marilyn chante (Marilyn Monroe is, in French eyes, one 
of the great figures of present-day eroticism): “Marilyn in all 
her splendor, naked to the loins, an impudent heart silhouetted 
on her right buttock, smiles from the cover.” Carrefour, in its 
number of October 7, 1959, has an interview with the youthful 
Jacques Serguine, author of Fils de roi: “This deals with love on 
vacation. . . On this inexhaustible subject Jacques Serguine had 
highly original things to say. This is love in complete liberty and 
complete innocence. . . The bodies may be wanton but the hearts 
are pure.” Pure, because they are left unutilized. This is, approxi- 
mately, the declaration of Madame Francoise Giroud, the great 
interpretress of the rising generations, in her book La Nouvelle 
Vague. Youth, she notes, has a heart that is “easily affected by 
the cold.” In order to escape the cold, the heart slips away and 
disappears. For a final testimony I shall turn to Madame Nathalie 
Sarraute. In her Portrait d'un inconnu, she contrasts the “impre- 
cise, cotton wool world of childhood” and “the world of grown- 
ups.” Only childhood, a naive consciousness, can believe that a 
universe of feeling is lurking beneath the surfaces. The “exorcized” 
adult consciousness refuses to see, behind the banal facades of 


the world as it is the psychological perspectives of any inside. 
This dialectical development of consciousness, beginning with 
the childhood stage, is equated by the author with the disillusion- 
ment of love: 


Just as the lover who, previously, felt his heart leap. . . 
is astonished to observe . . . that he is no longer able to 
discover [in a woman’s features] anything of the strange 
vibration that was transmitted to him and made him 
tremble so violently, I now experienced at times a measure 
of astonishment at finding them . . . so innocuous, objects 
of such indifference. (p. 81-82) 


A RHETORIC OF THE ENVELOPE 


In actual fact, the rhetoric of the heart has been replaced, in the 
novels of this school, by a rhetoric of the surface or of the 
envelope, and this is tied up with a rhetoric of photography. This 
is manifest in the works of Butor, Robbe-Grillet, Madame Sar- 
raute and Claude Simon, and has similar characteristics. In Le 
Monde comme ¢a, a woman is transformed into the opaque, hard 
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body, the impenetrable and untransfixable puppet which nothing 
can light up within. As Nathalie Sarraute describes it: 


It was extraordinary to see how they could seize, in every- 
thing that came within their range, upon exactly what they 
needed to spin this cocoon, this impermeable envelope, 
to fabricate this suit of armor in which subsequently, 
beneath the benevolent eyes of the concierges, they ad- 
vanced. . . 


Each one of them appears to us as a finished and perfect 
whole, carefully enclosed on all sides, a hard, solid block 
without any fissure, a smooth ball on which one could get 
no hold. — Portrait d’un inconnu, p. 43, 70 


Claude Simon is never done with comparing his female characters 
to statues: 


Juno . . . this kind of distant, frozen politeness, her expres- 
sionless goddess’ face . . . and ever the same calm, the 
same absence of fear or doubt, made up not of courage, 
but of the undynamitable certitude that she is physically 
and morally out of range. . . — Le Vent, p. 113-14 


In the little town in the Midi, where the story is situated, “two al- 
legorical or mythical statues, entities blind, stupid and serene in the 
serene consciousness of their non-existence, of their marmorean, 
monumental, Greek absurdity” (p. 88) are the patron saints of lo- 
cal activities. More modest and less extravagant in his comparisons, 
Robbe-Grillet in Les Gommes limits himself to comparing Mrs. 
Smith and the governess to “puppets.” We have not emerged from 
the same school of rhetoric. Here is yet another passage from 
Tropismes: “She was huddled in a corner of the armchair, wriggling 
her stretched out neck, her eyes bulging . . . she was terrifying, 
gentle and flattened, quite smooth, and only her eyes bulged.” 
(p. 35) Sartre is right when, in his essay on anti-novels, he 
describes this new vision as a detective’s vision, “the fiction of 
this soul detective who bumps into the outside, into the shell of 
these huge dung beetles, and who obscurely presses on the inside 
without ever touching it.” It is the photographic obsession of a 
private eye. (There is no space here to examine this in detail, but 
the importance of the detective theme in the “new novel” is well 
known.) Behind all these statues — Chirico is not far away — 
behind these visiting cards and identity cards and passport photos, 
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beneath the shell and integument of these unpuncturable hides 
there is no place left for a heart. 


THE HIDINGPLACE OF THE HEART 


This menaced balance of physics and mythology in the French 
heart forthwith reestablishes itself at other levels. Among many 
other clues, several passages of Zazie dans le Métro put us on the 
right track. In this novel of Queneau’s we discover the taxi 
driver, Charles, busy “reading in a weekly publication the lonely- 
hearts column.” The extraordinary importance of the presse du 
coeur in contemporary French society has become an undeniable 
phenomenon of our civilization. It is an endeavor to save, if not 
the mythology, at least the psychology of love. In September 1959 
Monsieur André Berthet, president of the national syndicate of 
the French provincial press, sent the prime minister, Monsieur 
Debré, the text of a proposed resolution which would “bring to 
an end the misuse” of the presse du coeur. An extensive debate 
got under way in journalistic milieux and among book publishers, 
and it is well worthy of note that the Catholic papers, among 
them Témoignage Chrétien, hastened to the aid of the besieged 
heart. For his part, Monsieur del Duca replied in L’Express: “The 
presse du coeur is a healthy phenomenon and every week suc- 
cessfully submits itself to the scrutiny of Christian and lay moral- 
ity.” The incredible success of the presse du coeur, in a society 
whose most recent and most valid fictional trend is the novel of 
surfaces, is a significant development. Statistics show that the 
public for such writings extends far beyond workingclass circles 
to embrace the entire bourgeoisie — as though the readers of 
Robbe-Grillet and Nathalie Sarraute sensed an obscure need to 
reestablish their threatened vital equilibrium by means of this 
mediocre but enlightening psychological literature. The theater 
critic Morvan Lebesque is quite justified when, in his review of a 
recent play, La Récréation, he sends packing both the characters 
of the presse du coeur and those of the new wave: “Magazine 
interior settings, characters as shiny as their autos, fine, gratuitous 
attitudes of despair and Machiavellian feminine wiles of the lonely 
hearts column. Between [these] trumped up adolescents . . . and 
those of the new wave, I am unable to see any difference.” 


People are seeking a new mythology of love. It may not be too 
far distant. I salute its presence in the posthumous novel of Eveline 
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Mahyére, who committed suicide in 1958, and whom M_ Cioran 
has called “a female Rimbaud.” Her book, Je jure de m’éblouir, 
speaks the language of Georges Bataille, of the impossible, of an 
eternal surrealism. “Would my heart burn so ardently if it were 
not devoured by a longing for the impossible?” I salute this same 
renascent mythology in the musical experiments of Marie Philippe- 
Gérard and in her “cardiac rhythms,” Rock du coeur, Cha-cha-cha 
du coeur. Behind drum, guitar and piano can be heard the surging 
of blood in the heart, as recorded by the stethoscope. Aragon did 
well to herald in this music “the sun which comes and goes within 
the human clockwork.” The new myth of love, I predict, may 
not be too far distant. 
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A Tentative Approach 


to Some Recent Novels 


“Women in Love or Women and Love?” 


Unmistakable signs, particularly in some minor novels which have 
appeared in the last six months, point to a new trend in feminine 
fiction. Whether the action be deliberately situated in a foreign 
country or in a familiar setting, the tendency is to abstract the 
characters from their physical background in order to concentrate 
on the delicate meanderings of their minds. Though it would be 
both a simplification and a relief to classify L’Amour Quotidien, 
Une Liaison and Cet Amour-La as psychological novels, the at- 
tempt would prove inadequate: the self-righteous tone, the empha- 
tic moral message, turn the initial stories into allegories. It is some- 
how difficult to believe in the reality of the crises one is con- 
fronted with, or rather in the exemplary solutions proposed as 
clues to the problems involved. 

Not that one objects to the traditional triangular dilemma: 
it comes neither as a surprise nor as a shock, its presence is 
expected as essential to the game, and when no third person actu- 
ally interferes, as in The Repos du Guerrier, for instance, the 
author brings in schizophrenia, which is a shrewd way of con- 
forming to the established rules. 

The strikingly new element is the chaste detachment which 
presides over the love lives of the central heroines. None of them 
are prudes, they offer themselves willingly and oppose no resist- 
ance to the advances of their lovers: 


Strangely enough, I fell in love in fifteen minutes. . . It all 
seemed so clear that of course I asked him to come up to 
my flat. | was already too much in love to play the part 
of the woman difficult to conquer. 


Christiane does not have to regret her adventure: Jean-Pierre 
marries her, and after a few months of domestic quarrels based 
on her lack of experience in cooking, she gives up her position 
and the frivolous life of Paris, learns to cook and to appreciate 
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the bliss that accompanies the fulfillment of her modest tasks in 
the farm which an old aunt provides for them. Such is the general 
outline of L’Amour Quotidien: the “romanesque” texture hardly 
counts. What Annabel intends to convey is the radical trans- 
formation of Christiane, the repudiation of her secret selfishness 
and her docile acceptance of matrimonial confidence and recipro- 
cal tenderness. Christiane sheds virtuous tears, takes life seriously, 
forgives her enemies, and spontaneously develops the latent 
nobility of her soul, to reach the conclusion that “love is almost 
a religion” based upon the smooth routine of daily insignificant 
details. 

Ultimate resignation is the key-word to Annabel’s L’Amour 
Quotidien. The book is an open invitation to an Arcadian life of 
unsophisticated pleasures, idyllic joys and decent work in com- 
munion with nature, an evocation of the soothing evenings by the 
fire-side, forgetful of the turmoil, the agitation, the pretty intrigues 
of city-life. One is reminded of The Vicar of Wakefield, but un- 
fortunately one misses the ingenuity and humour of Goldsmith. 
The tone is that of a vehement plea in favour of innocent happi- 
ness, and one regrets the leisurely charm of the decadent Comme 
Tout Le Monde. 

From Une Liaison and Cet Amour-La one receives vigorous 
encouragements to adopt a; life of total renunciation, peace of 
mind and soul being the definite aim. The body is strangely 
neglected, almost banished, it only appears at the beginning, as 
the indispensable but half-convinced protagonist, then it is rele- 
gated behind the stage, among the faded, episodic paraphernalia 
piled up in the wings. Pascale and Florence belong to the spider- 
type of females: they do not yield out of weakness, but out of 
necessity, because it is the only way they have found — so far — 
to survive spiritually; for them, love is not an irresistible urge, a 
carnal passion, but the sure path to self-discovery. The love theme 
is treated with a mcral undertone, as a starting-point for onto- 
logical and metaphysical investigations, and there are constant 
incursions and enquiries into the transcendental field. Though 
neither Florence nor Pascale believes in God, the last pages of 
both Une Liaison and Cet Amour-La show very clearly that their 
quest was directed towards the acquisition of heavenly treasures 
more than towards the fruits of the earth: 


Even if she did not find a companion, nor happiness, she 
could at least be sure, even in the most threatening night, 
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that the presence of some forlorn child would force her to 
live. 
Could that be the meaning of God? 
Pascale smiled. From now on, nothing, it seemed to her would 
be difficult. 


And this is Florence: 


She would probably never have felt the urge to live in a 
dignified manner, had she not suffered so much before. 
Perhaps her torment found its justification in this demand- 
ing tension of the self. 


The reader is presented with adulterous situations where sex is 
mentioned with timid reserve: this would be quite understandable 
if Florence and Pascale were adolescents, but they are both about 
thirty. On the other hand, their obsession with guilt does not 
rouse sympathy because, as they never fail to stress, their guilt 
complex only rises from a situation towards which they feel no 
responsibility, since Jerome and Stephane have been “tricked” 
by fate into legitimate unions which they resent. 

The dramatic tension slackens as there does not exist a double 
polarity of hatred on the one hand and love on the other: how 
could Jerome and Stephane hate their wives? They are perfect, 
devoted if not fully understanding, faithful and irreproachable. 
And their mistresses represent worthy counterparts: they are 
willing to submit to the infernal rotation of the inexorable wheel, 
absolutely disinterested, scrupulous, giving all of themselves in an 
ecstasy of abnegation, and refusing stubbornly to ruin the domestic 
happiness of their lovers. In all the crucial moments when the 
question is asked, in an admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, Florence 
and Pascale refrain from preferring their own selfish happiness 
to that of helpless children. 

Such an attitude implies a beautiful nobility, but it can only be 
rationalized according to the following suppositions: either the 
charming heroine is so innocent and pure that she is seduced by 
the gentle villain without being quite aware of what is happening, 
until she realizes the danger of the situation, and then, in a minute 
of rage and contempt towards herself and the whole universe, 
she sends him back to his dutiful wife — but such is not the case 
— or, in a season of boring solitude, the experienced “femme de 
trente ans” welcomes an entertaining adventure which will re- 
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lieve her of her temporary ennui before some caprice takes her 
back to her favorite occupations — but such is not the case either 
— since Florence and Pascale repeat so often that their love has 
no evanescent character, that it does signify “the minute of truth” 
in their lives. Or again, she belongs to the limited race of born 
sufferers who abandon themselves completely and never ask any- 
thing in exchange, accepting the situation in full lucidity, and — 
one hopes — drawing exquisite satisfactions from their self- 
effacement. But in this last instance, one is dealing with a woman 
so self-possessed, so self-collected, of such sound and rigid prin- 
ciples that one doubts the possibility of her surrendering to 
seduction, and even if she does, the assumption of an inner drama 
seems in conflict with the pre-requisite qualities inherent in this 
particular type. 

The dilemma consists in the doubtful cohabitation, in the same 
woman, of a sensuous, ardent creature and a staunch moralist 
when her own happiness is at stake (granting her the utmost 
generosity under all other circumstances). Resuming the former 
distinctions, one is likely to envisage a refusal to share the life 
of Jerome or that of Stephane as a result of anger or indifference, 
but hardly as the consequence of a mystical outburst of self- 
sacrifice, considering that Florence and Pascale are mature 
women. Either they are pretending they are in love, or they are 
morbidly attracted by self-destruction. Yet this last hypothesis has 
to be discarded, according to the end of the novels, since Florence 
and Pascale assume their full dignity as human beings after the 
last turn of the wheel of doom has separated them from Jerome 
and Stephane forever. 

And this is the conclusion one is driven to: under the cover of 
a Classical plot and in spite of appearances, love is hardly the 
theme of those two novels, but instead, self-purification, or per- 
haps love as a heuristic method. It would not be erroneous to see 
them as feminine illustrations for a modernized Pilgrim’s Progress. 
And if one is not overwhelmed by the grief of the actors, their 
tears and demonstrations of sorrow, it is because one suspects, 
through various hints and allusions, that their sufferings only 
represent a transitory stage — notwithstanding their bitter pro- 
testations to the contrary — towards the final conquest of per- 
sonal agony annihilated in the cosmic harmony of the celestial 
spheres. This is a pompous language, but it has the advantage of 
conveying the ethereal vision which the last pages suggest. 
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In spite of the heroines’ magnanimity, one is left with the pain- 
ful impression of a monstrous “Tartufferie,” the sentiment that 
their altruism conceals a morbid need for martyrdom, that they 
draw more enjoyment from their sorrow than satisfaction from 
their love. They relish the clandestine situation which gives them 
the privilege of playing the victim’s part, the only role they are 
willing to accept because it maintains the integrity of their soli- 
tude. Triumph has to be shared if it is to exist at all, but to 
triumph over one’s solitude is certainly the most ambiguous of 
pleasures. 

Pascale anticipates her misery, she is never more alive than 
when she answers Stephane’s question before they part: 


“What are you thinking of?” 

“Oh how I shall suffer. Shall I go, like a thief, watch your 
house, your window? Unless, on the contrary, I do every- 
thing to avoid your house, your window, your wife, your 
children. . . This is how I shall suffer. . . Until some day 
I shall leave all those I love, everyone, everything, I shall 
leave Paris because you will be living there without me.” 


In spite of a slight tendency to melodrama, the dialogue has a 


certain moving quality. But a few lines further, what appeared 
like unbearable grief has subsided into a serene meditation: 


“You will have to try to love your wife. She is a human 
being, not an object. . . We shall both have to try to love 
whoever comes to us.” 


The last two quotations illustrate the double movement of those 
two novels, the constant shifting from the personal experience 
of love to the general Idea of Love: sublimated love wins the final 
victory at the issue of a noble but unreal fight. One soon refuses 
to take Pascale’s distress seriously since she is capable of so much 
fortitude in the most dramatic moments. 

The same reaction applies to Florence, more prone to self- 
analysis and monologuing: 


“Why,” she thought, “was her nature so inclined to suffer 
and incapable of real joy?” 


Why participate in her torment if she admits herself that despair 
is sO natural to her. Wouldn’t happiness perhaps cause a traumatic 
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state from which she would not recover? It comes as a comfort, 
at this point, to remember Francoise Mallet-Jorris’ “L’Empire 
Céleste’”’ and to recall Martine’s lucid manoeuvres in order to 
reach her aim: cruel, unscrupulous, when she is forced to be her 
rebellion sounds true and healthy. 

The same directness characterizes Michelle Bernstein’s Tous 
Les Chevaux du Roi. The title suggests both one line of the well- 
known medieval song and the gyration of a merry-go-round: 
life is a circus with tender interludes. In spite of their extreme 
youth, Gilles and Genevieve have discarded all illusions, they 
accumulate adventures, forsake their partners, comment upon 
their love affairs without the least reticence. One could hardly 
become attached to them, but they are unforgettable: the metallic 
quality of the dialogue turns the automatic gestures of the puppets 
into human attitudes. Gilles and Geneviéve are born actors, the 
limited world of the Left Bank is their stage, but they need each 
other to animate the play; without the other as an expert witness, 
the performance would be dull, the interest would flag. However 
cynical the outlook, this implicit collaboration is the only perma- 
nence in their lives, and they realise it: , 


“What would you do without me?” 
“I would become tedious and probably more sentimental.” 


Tous Les Chevaux du Roi is pure of all traces of romantic pre- 
tense. Gilles leaves Carole towards the end, and the only consola- 
tion she receives is the advice: “Go to the movies” — and this 
is Geneviéve’s remark on the episode: 


“T do not like sad shows, I do not like to be moved. I love 
people who are happy, those who make no fuss.” 


No introspection, no dissection, only a rapid exchange of ques- 
tions and answers to stabilize the fluid moments, a severe economy 
of means. 

In those novels, on the whole, there seems to be no concern 
for purely technical problems: the angle of vision, the oblique or 
frontal presentation of characters, the presence of the author as 
a necessary ventriloquist, the focus of the camera eye, the inte- 
gration of scenes into the whole architecture, the subtle passage 
from narration to dialogue. In other terms, all the multiple de- 
vices that are familiar and expected do not appear. Instead of the 
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deliberate, slow motion of the subjective film in Nathalie Sar- 
raute’s Planetarium, one finds Cet amour-la and Une Liaison 
Victorian in tone, without the genuine intensity of George Eliot 
or Emily Bronte. Thus Michéle Saint-Lo evinces a return to the 
panoramic conception of the novel. In Christiane de Rivoyre’s 
“La Téte en Fleurs” one might see an unsuccessful parody of Jane 
Eyre. Nothing is lacking: the numerous interventions of the 
author, the address to the reader, Tyran as the aging seducer, 
Joy as the madwoman, the skeleton in the cupboard. 

All in all, the feminine conception of the “minor” novel is 
disappointing. Is it impossible to harmonize Simone de Beauvoir’s 
honesty in her Mémoires with a fiction that would carry convic- 
tion and not leave the reader with the impression of a superficial 
pastime? 


WRITINGS 


Annabel: L’ Amour Quotidien (Julliard). 

Anne Capelle: Cet Amour-Lé (Plon). 

Michéle Saint-L6: Une Liaise: | Plon) 

Michelle Bernstein: Tous Les Chevaux du Roi (Corréa). 


Christiane de Rivoyre: La Téte en Fleurs (Plon). 





KONRAD BIEBER 


Ups and Downs in 


Elsa Triolet’s Prose 


A Thousand Regrets — that is the title of one of the early collec- 
tions of short stories by Elsa Triolet. And that may very well be 
the feeling of some readers about that author’s recent prose. For 
there is power in some of her early novels; there is freshness, 
loveliness, and humour in her stories. What cast a spell over 
readers in the nineteen forties and early fifties, was the quality 
and immediacy of Elsa Triolet’s fiction. She then knew how to 
handle her women, figures of depth and insight who exercised 
a powerful attraction on men, both those in her books and those 
comfortably settled in an armchair or wherever one reads. Not 
to mention the audience of many women who had developed a 
genuine liking for her work. 

Her male characters also, while sometimes emerging less plas- 
tically from the fine web of the writer’s plot, would rarely fail to 
generate a strong appeal. Le Cheval Blanc, to single out a novel 
both gripping and awkward in many ways, sustained the attention 
throughout. Some of its scenes may have struck readers with an 
uneasy feeling such as we experience in many a good novel of 
our time. For these was no dearth of morbidity, of subtly con- 
jured, yet inescapably present perversion. So powerful, however, 
was the drive of the narration that one never got a chance to 
stop to ponder over those few gruesome scenes that lent the work 
a measure of strength, if not of balance. 

When Triolet’s Lovers of Avignon first appeared, anonymously 
and clandestinely, the story commanded respect and admiration 
for the overwhelming sense of loneliness and, paradoxically, of 
heart-warming solidarity that the author conveyed among the 
gasping persecuted men and women of the Resistance. Laurent 
Daniel could then be taken for the pen name of a poetically 
inclined young man. But one could have guessed that, to write 
with such penetration and glowing intuition about love in the 
face of death and anguish, the author had to be a woman. 

Viewing Madame Triolet’s production since 1955, one cannot 
help feeling a melancholy of sorts, indeed a nostalgic reminiscence 
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of early promise. Among the skills the author seems to have lost 
is that of connecting threads. There were few loose ends in her 
early stories and novels. Now the situation has deteriorated in 
that respect. 

The plot of Le Monument (1957) is laid in a “popular democ- 
racy.” The book should be made required reading for any group 
of people bent on studying communism and who tend to overrate 
the intellectual capacity of party doctrine. One can hardly escape 
the impression that a woman of such great gifts as Elsa Triolet 
must have had the intention of exploding the novel as a genre 
by this pathetic demonstration of how not to write. The hollow- 
ness of bourgeois literary traditions and conventions is illustrated 
ad absurdum. But no matter how we envisage Le Monument, it 
remains a sad aberration both in taste and in logic. The “hero,” 
the sculptor Lewka, commits suicide for having failed to live up 
to his own standards. Being awarded the Stalin prize for a hide- 
ously massive monument to Stalin which defaces and disgraces the 
beauty of his native city, he falls prey to a burst of self-incrimina- 
tion not unlike that heard at Soviet show case trials. It is merely 
a crowning irony that Torsch, the “good” communist minister 
who finds his friend’s body, “closes his eyes” — this is done to 
a corpse two days old and which had “begun to smell.” 

While this novel is, in all likelihood, banned everywhere behind 
the Iron Curtain, others show, in less massive concentration, spells 
of a similar absence of self-criticism. Le Rendez-vous des 
Etrangers (1956) yields occasional glances on “cell” meetings 
which, were it not for doctrinal fragments, could be mistaken for 
girl scout council meetings. 

The Russian-born writer’s legitimate concern with the problem 
of the foreigner in France, evident in earlier books, becomes the 
focal point in Le Rendez-vous des Etrangers. The canvas of this 
novel is too vast, too ambitious. We are shown too many different 
nationalities, most of them fleetingly and pointlessly. There are 
some redeeming traits in a few of the many foreigners paraded 
throughout the book, most of them through a “biography” rather 
pompously expounded. 

Triolet’s Spaniards are well enough portrayed in their fierce 
dignity. Her Italian youth is pleasant, though a bit hazy. The 
Armenian remains a pale cliché, too conventional to project a 
national image. The White Russians receive contour and are 
alive, if somewhat overdrawn. Amid the many varieties of for- 
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eigners there are few outright stereotypes. Among these, the 
Polish miners in Northern France would appear stylized all right, 
if it were not for the poorly motivated marriage of Serge Kremen, 
a communist, the son of a Russian killed in 1916, with one of 
the Polish girls, Here, the reader, no matter how good-natured and 
patient, might cry out: “Oh, no! No more! Don’t through any 
more of this!” The nonsense is surpassed only by the caricature 
of an American exile. Frank Mosso’s feats are pitifully exag- 
gerated, yet psychologically underdone. His face never becomes 
clearly visible, despite all the hard luck he encounters and that 
should make him appear as he is. 

One may also wonder, in passing, whether the coincidence of 
several heart attacks, hitting different characters in the story, 
is in good taste. Amusing to note is the unfortunate claim to local 
colour: where would a Hollywood producer relax but on his 
green “loan” (en anglais dans le texte) — for lawn. 

Such slips do not obliterate more valid statements, such as 
this: “You would believe that, in order to fight in defense of some 
one else’s country, you had to have a country of your own, a 
fatherland sanctified by centuries, indisputable.” 

Thus haunted by the question of a foreigner’s rights in France, 
Elsa Triolet brushes in a moving, but not totally convincing pic- 
ture of the enigmatic, beautiful, exotic Olga who is intriguingly 
complex. She attracts all men, while leading the life of a recluse. 
Her very complexity makes the dénouement even more unsatis- 
factory. In senseless precipitation, she marries the “wrong man,” 
a minor figure, developed late in the book. That tends to make 
Olga appear as a saint, when she is in reality an unhappy, yet 
noble woman. Her intellectual and moral superiority undoubtedly 
is an unconscious self-portrait of the author. 

When contrasted with books she wrote in the nineteen forties, 
the output of the late fifties demonstrates that Madame Triolet 
unlearned how to tell a yarn. We may ask why woman novelists 
in general are less apt to be trail-blazers than men. With notable 
exceptions, such as Madame de Lafayette, Ann Radcliffe, and 
Nathalie Sarraute, women seem to venture on new ground in 
writing Only within certain limits. Fancy has afforded Elsa Triolet 
one opportunity for innovating most felicitously. Every one should 
read the charming “Myth of Baronesse Mélanie” who, having 
reached her seventies, dies, but only to be reborn at once and 
start to relive her existence in reverse. 
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The author of Qui est cet Etranger qui n'est pas d'ici? (1944) 
draws the happiest effects from this fanciful paradox: 


Came the day when Mélanie broke her femur. That was 
extremely painful, but since she knew that the next day she 
no longer would suffer from a broken bone and that, after 
all, this was the end of the incident — the next day being 
the day before — she passed serenely through the state 
of pain which, incidentally occurred before her fall and 
not after. 


Mélanie’s “reversible” life brings memories of Baudelaire who 
hauntingly evoked the fear of age and “hideous torment.” Elsa 
Triolet wants us to conceive this reversible life “not in the manner 
of a record or a movie where sound goes back into the singer’s 
mouth instead of coming out of it, and where an arm raised be- 
comes an arm lowered. No, the life of the Baroness is reversed 
by groups in the fashion of a musical composition that would be 
played, starting with the final chord. Here the sounds would still 
come out of the piano, the strings would make the air vibrate, 
not the other way round. Thus, on her way backward through life, 
when Mélanie eats, she swallows and does not spit; she says 
Mélanie, not Einalem. . .” 

On this fragile basis, Triolet has spun a story of great vigour 
and grace, she has conducted it with a lightness of touch she 
seldom if ever achieved again. Seen side by side with this, her 
most original vein, her latest novels do not stand out too well. 
Compared to some of the extreme aberrations, they show marked 
improvement. But that is not nearly enough for so gifted a writer. 
Moreover, some new mannerisms crop up in her new, not al- 
together unattractive novels. She now gets cross at her own 
characters and scolds them. Maybe this stems from her disenchant- 
ment with progress. The first volume of the new cycle, L’Age de 
Nylon, Roses a Crédit is an indictment of the credit system. The 
installment plan is the target of sarcastic remarks about the lure 
of easy living. Martine, the heroine, who had managed to struggle 
her way out of her native slum and up the social ladder, ends 
up by being engulfed by the shallow temptation of acquiring more 
and more material comfort. She loses her husband, disgusted by 
her lack of taste. Her erstwhile energy gives way to complete 
apathy, until she founders, tragically, in the very hovel she had 
left as a rising personality. Uneven though the novel is, especially 
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in the description of men, it offers a psychological study of a 
woman full of contradictions, and thereby is true to life, to a point. 

The second volume of the cycle, Luna Park (1959) bogs down 
in clumsy complications of a plot not void of beauty and subtlety. 
Myths, once the particular strength of Elsa Triolet, now have 
become her Achilles’ heel. Here, a pale and unconvincing phantom 
lurks behind an already murky scene. The author did not master 
the technique of weaving an oblique narrative. She even at times 
gives up her privilege of omniscience. Blanche Hauteville whose 
letters are found and read by the new owner of her former house, 
hardly ever comes to life. The novel drags on for more time than 
the average reader will want to devote to disentangling a rather 
bloodless story. 

Several critics have pointed out that Elsa Triolet’s endurance 
is adequate for telling stories, but not for novels. Readers will 
keep enjoying shorter books as fresh and youthful as L’/nspecteur 
des Ruines, Personne ne m’aime, Mille Regrets, and her Goncourt 
prize winning Le Premier Accroc coiite deux cents francs. With 
regard to her latest publications, Triolet fans may hope that, 
following in Mélanie’s footsteps, Elsa herself will once more 
reverse gears and become the fine and sensitive storyteller she 
started out to be. 








MARIE-MONIQUE PFLAUM-VALLIN 


Elsa Triolet and Aragon: 
Back to Lilith 


In a garden fragrant with mint Adam lived happily with Lilith, his 
first companion. Though unmistakably a woman, Lilith was also 
an expressive force that could carry Adam far from his prosaic 
world and inspire him to move toward the Ideal. She was the 
source of his inspiration. 


At first they dwelt in a never-never land. But one day they crossed 
a river and entered a land still more fertile. There, because of noth- 
ing more grave than carelessness, an abyss yawned wide between 
them. It opens up so often between human beings. Lilith re- 
turned to her never-never land, and Adam was given a new com- 
panion. She was Eve, the woman created by God from Adam’s 
rib in order to pinion him to a natural world where he would 
be forever bound to a woman interested solely in hair-ribbons 
and pin-curlers. Adam kept all the while a bittersweet memory 
of Lilith, and his hope of one day finding her is the source of 
humanity draws upon in order to nurture its dreams. 

The hope might have seemed vain until, suddenly, in the 
midst of the twentieth century, it was fulfilled with the birth of 
a new Lilith quite as imposing as the original, although this 
Lilith was clothed in the robes of Modern Woman: fully liberated, 
freed from her former fetters, thoroughly aware of the new role 
assigned her in a changed world. 

Perhaps better than anyone else, Elsa Triolet is the incarnation 
of this new Lilith, for in her books she becomes the vivid reflection 
of the shock-wave that has transformed woman from a chattel into 
a thoroughly independent creature who seems to have little con- 
nection with Milton's traditional delineation of her function. His 
Eve, though she is Adam’s helpmate, is so entirely subordinate 
to him that only through him can she arrive at the love of God. 
From the kind of structure this definition suggests, there flows a 
rigid hierarchy in which woman must always remain one notch 
below man in the chain of values. 
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And though women writers are nothing novel on the face of the 
earth — Mme de Staél and George Sand did, after all, exist — 
they have usually been phenomenal exceptions and their passage 
through the world has done little to alter the nature of traditional 
ideas of women and her place. The only thing Elsa Triolet shares 
with them is her joint role as woman and writer. 

The fact that her novels may not be among the best written of 
our day, that Luna Park’s sole claim to brilliance is its original 
idea, and that her deliberately coarse style often may be overlaid 
with a flat poetic diction —- all in all, these are unimportant 
considerations. For her work is permeated by a basic inspiration 
that goes far beyond Mme Triolet’s individual merits. Unwilling 
to enclose herself in the sealed-off world of petty feminine prob- 
lems, she reaches out toward an Idea. It is her conviction that 
this outgoing gesture can best be made a reality through Com- 
munist doctrine, which offers women the same opportunity as 
men in building the ideal world. Associated with such a move- 
ment, women can be liberated from their former servitude. 

At the conclusion of his Cloches de Bale, Aragon pays tribute 
to this modern woman. The figure of Clara Zetkin, a Communist 
stalwart who made her first appearance at the Tours Congress in 
1920, first brought Aragon into contact with this new personality. 
Her emergence was all the more striking because it coincided with 
the break-up of the Socialist Left in France and the birth of the 
French Communist Party. 

But while Aragon simply admired Clara Zetkin, he loved Elsa 
Triolet. She was, for him, the source of his inspiration, the life- 
force which sustained him in his work. And while, in earlier peri- 
ods of history, women had embraced the well- defined and passive 
function of Muse, Elsa Triolet represented something a good deal 
more active — a woman with a mind of her own and no hesitation 
about expressing it. 

The love which Aragon bears her is in itself a reflection of this 
dualism, for it is a love which, while giving sustenance to Elsa 
Triolet, also contains the most special homage a man can offer; 
his admiration. Throughout Aragon’s work, Elsa’s name recurs 
much like a leitmotif. He sings her eyes, whose color makes that 
of the clearing skies pale with envy and jealousy, and her “splen- 
did hands.” 

With his homage, he offers her the gift of his own jealousy. It 
is a jealousy directed against the comb that passes through her 
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hair, and against the sleep that offers her an escape from him. 
There is a suggestion of this in “Elsa’s Eyes,” where he sings of 
the close link between his love for her and his hope that the 
war will soon be ended: 


Il faut que la guerre s’en aille 

Mais seulement que homme en sorte triomphant 

Mon amour n’a qu'un nom c’est la jeune espérance 

J’en retrouve toujours la neuve symphonie 

Et vous qui lentendez au fond de la souffrance 

Levez les yeux beaux fils de France 

Mon amour n’a qu'un nom Mon cantique est fini 


(It’s time for the war to take its leave/ But only if it 
yields its triumphs to man/ My love has but a single name: 
burgeoning hope/ But in it I find anew a fresh symphony / 
And you who, from the pits of your distress, hear it/ Raise 
your eyes fine sons of France/ My love has but one name 
Here ends my song) 


There is no effort here to transform Elsa into a mythic figure; 
Aragon has defended himself against accusations of transforming 
her into a symbol of wartime France. His most vigorous counter- 
attack is to be found in the collection of poems which bears her 
name, actually one long poem dedicated to Her who for him is 
both time and its habitat, the universe. Elsa Triolet, the woman, 
and Elsa Triolet, the writer, are completely intertwined in the 
skein of Aragon’s veneration. His love has its own haunting quali- 
ty, thanks to the esteem in which he holds her. 

Her name is never absent from his writings — each article, 
each lecture, each interview that bears his name also evokes hers. 
He cites her books to illustrate his own ideas, or else admits that 
some particular idea of his originated with her. With the publica- 
tion of his latest csiiection of poems, Les Poétes, Aragon profited 
once more from a public occasion to insist on the important role 
she has played in his life, and the impressive influence she has 
had on his thought. He tells us that when he first met her his 


... Vie a tout d'un coup autrement tournée 

Un soir au bar de la Coupole 

(life turned in quite another direction/ That evening at 
the Coupole bar. ) 


Elsa Triolet caused Aragon to abandon surrealism, offering him 
instead the vision of a world where the hope of building a new 
society was possible. 
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In admitting his intellectual debt to Elsa Triolet, Aragon is 
really presenting his respects to Modern Woman. In one of his 
“real world” novels, Les Cloches de Bale, he announced the birth 
of a genuine love, “unsullied by the hierarchial separation of man 
and woman.” Never before could a woman have hoped for so 
striking an affirmation of her equality as Elsa Triolet has found 
in this passage and in the admissions of intellectual dependence 
upon her that Aragon makes in Les Poétes. He is haunted by 
Martine, the heroine of Elsa Triolet’s Roses a Crédit, who, be- 
trayed by the man she loves, turns into a bat. 

Since the books and characters Elsa Triolet has created have 
become an integral part of Aragon’s experience, the frequency 
with which he speaks of her becomes something more than a 
simple question of poetic interest; it is rather a necessity: 


Et ma vie au bout de compte 
Se résume au nom d’Elsa 


(When all’s been said and done/ Elsa’s name’s my life’s 
sum ) 


So it is Elsa Triolet brings us back to Lilith, the woman whose 
thought wins victories over the heaviness of words. Like Blanche 
Hauteville, the strange disparue of Luna Park, she has won the 
right to fly through space, conquering it.’ 

(Translated by Joseph H. McMahon) 


1 See, by Aragon: Les Cloches de Bale, Paris, 1934; Cantique a Elsa, 
Algiers, 1941; Les Yeux d’Elsa, Neuchatel, 1942 (and many later edi- 
tions); Elsa, Paris, 1959; Les Poétes, Paris, 1960; by Elsa: Roses a crédit, 
Paris, 1959; Luna Park, Paris, 1959. 
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A Glance at the Vocabulary 
of Nathalie Sarraute 


Steadily, at the rate of one novel every sixth year, Nathalie Sar- 
raute has been forcing upon her readers a new awareness of their 
sub-surface selves. An inner world of gelatinous beings thus 
stands revealed under a pallid light; all anxiously groping for 
identical satisfactions, these pseudo-human creatures alternately 
experience pleasure and pain as tumor-like feelers either mingled 
with similar excrescences or become bruised by hostile reactions 
and are forced back into their own transparency and nakedness. 
Mme Sarraute is not primarily concerned with individualized char- 
acters, for these are but fictions of the mind; she is not interested 
in molding a fictitious plot into a perfect structure having begin- 
ning, middle, and end, for reality itself is formless; she cares little 
for civilized discourse, for what is expressed beneath the surface 
of words is far more significant. 

Nevertheless, Nathalie Sarraute has written books; and she has 
called them novels. By and large, characters are involved in such 
novels; things happen to them, and they, like the author, express 
themselves by means of words. While ideas for several promiseful 
investigations at once flash across the mind, my purpose here will 
be limited to a brief examination of the nature of those words. 

It should be needless to emphasize — but I shall do it just the 
same — that at this stage I can give no more than a preliminary 
report. In the case of a contemporary novelist, whose work has 
not been completed and whose literary standing and historical 
significance cannot be definitively assessed, the painstaking, scien- 
tific scanning of that writer’s texts is premature. What I shall 
present, therefore, is a subjective account of certain aspects of 
Nathalie Sarraute’s vocabulary, chosen both because they struck 
me as effectively enhancing the meaning of her books, and because 
of the relation her choice of words bears to her stated ideas about 
the contemporary novel in general. 

After quoting Katherine Mansfield’s reference to “this terrible 
desire to establish contact,” Nathalie Sarraute wrote in one of the 
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essays of L’Ere du soupcon, discussing the characters of Dostoev- 
ski, that “their being continuously and madly in need of establish- 
ing contact . . . is what seizes them like a dizzy spell” (comme un 
vertige) (p. 33). Dizziness may be experienced as one sways on 
the edge of a precipice — and, indeed, when in the same passage 
she alluded to Dostoevski’s statement concerning the permanent 
“stock” from which he had extracted the substance of all his 
works, Nathalie Sarraute was playing on two meanings of the 
French word fond which also means “depth.” The implication 
here is that only down in the depths of his being does one reach 
the level where any authentic contact, either harmful or beneficial, 
is possible. This is the level of truth, revealed as the protective 
coating of society’s lacquer is removed, where the slightest im- 
pulse is registered and the slightest perception is a scar. 

The vision conjured at this point is that of human beings stand- 
ing in a protective shell, precariously balanced on slender, artificial 
scaffolds, unconsciously drawn to and consciously resisting the 
abyss of total communion that opens up below. The extent to 
which such a vision is reflected in Nathalie Sarraute’s novels is 
quite evident from her vocabulary." 

A first group of words suggests this protective casing men have 
constructed about themselves. The word “mask” thus appears a 
number of times; this is nothing new, its use in similar contexts 
going back at least to Marivaux and Descartes. For instance, a 
mask can be “this individual, artificial, fixed expression often as- 
sumed on people’s faces when they look at themselves in a mirror” 
(PI, 63); or a “heavy, hard cast” (M, 32) that we fashion in 
order to portray others — like the “grotesque and outmoded mask 
of a vaudeville mother-in-law” (P, 52) that Alain has plastered 
on Giséle’s mother. Less traditional, perhaps, is Nathalie Sarraute’s 
view of a person’s name providing basic support for such masks 


' This report is based on an examination of all fictional works Nathalie 
Sarraute has published to date: Tropismes (Paris: Denoél, 1939 — con- 
sulted in the Editions de Minuit reprint of 1957); Portrait d'un inconnu 
(Paris: Robert Marin, 1947 — consulted in the Gallimard edition of 
1956); Martereau (Paris: Gallimard, 1953); and Le Planétarium (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1959). For reasons that will soon be apparent, illustrations 
are taken from the novels only. References will be found in the body of 
the text, with the following abbreviations: PI, M, and P. All translations 
are my own, and since I am mostly concerned with the significance of 
individual words I have attempted to keep my renditions as literal as 
possible. 
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and constituting therefore an additional element of artificiality. 
Like nearly all of those who appear in Tropismes, the three main 
characters in Portrait d’un inconnu are nameless; Louis Dumontet 
does bear a name, but he has a very minor role and unquestionably 
belongs to the conventional world. A similar situation exists in 
Martereau where, although their part is much more important than 
that of Dumontet, Martereau and his wife alone are tagged. 

At first glance, a different case might be made for Le Plané- 
tarium. Here, however, the greater number of characters involved, 
the progress presumably made by the reader who by the time he 
reaches that novel is better aware of what is going on, and even 
more so the perfected skill of the writer — all justify the naming 
of characters. But even in Le Planétarium most of them bear only 
one name with the exception of Alain Guimiez, Germaine Le- 
maire, and a minor personage, the professor Adrien Lebat; Ger- 
maine Lemaire’s protégé, René Montalais, Alain’s wife, Giséle 
Guimiez, and his father, Pierre Guimiez, also have full names, 
but their first and family names are never associated by the author. 
We know Alain’s mother only through her maiden name, Delarue; 
his aunt is Tante Berthe, his late uncle, Henri; Giséle’s father and 
mother are merely Robert and Madeleine; Germaine Lemaire’s 
disciples appear as Jean-Luc, Lucette, and Jacques. Secondary 
characters appear merely as names, i.e., masks or silhouettes that 
enter fleetingly the main characters’ range of perception. Major 
characters (whose names are, on the whole, infrequently men- 
tioned) carry their names as they would an artificial excrescence 
that is either emphasized or not according to the author’s purpose. 
It would seem that, for instance, “Alain Guimiez,” “Alain,” “he,” 
“son,” “ son-in-law” correspond to different levels of 
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son,” “nephew, 
authenticity or reality.” 

But ordinary words, too, are but the proper names for objects, 
actions, or thoughts, and like them can be bearers of masks. A 
more detailed study would reveal Nathalie Sarraute’s increasingly 
skillful shifting back and forth between stereotyped and authentic 
language in her novels. As in the case of characters, the device 
is more obvious in her first two, less so in Le Planétarium and in 
her collection of Tropismes. Stereotyped words or phrases are 


* The naming of characters obviously touches on the more general problem 
of characterization which cannot be adequately dealt with here. I am 
presently preparing an essay on contemporary French novelists’ concept 
of character. 
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occasionally found in quotation marks, or even capitalized, in 
Portrait d’un inconnu and Martereau: “We have entered the 
Sacred Domain of ‘Life,’ as they call it, of ‘Practical Matters,’ of 
‘Hard Facts,’ as they say with a sigh” (PI, 58); “Money that I 
. had earned ‘by the sweat of my brow,’ just imagine” (M, 23); but 
in Le Planétarium a comment like “such fine workmen who know 
their job thoroughly, who love it too, one should always patronize 
the better stores” (P, 10) bears no sign of emphasis — no more 
than its opposite number, “idiots, big brutes, without an ounce of 
initiative, no interest in what they are doing, not the slightest 
indication of good taste .. .” (P, 13), made, of course, by the 
same person about the same workmen. Stereotyped words or 
phrases are both protective, in that they help in establishing a 
character in his accustomed role, and harmless because they have 
no more significance than what happens in the course of a parlor 
game: “Happy smiles . . . sympathetic glances . . . exquisite scene 
. . . delightful comedy perfectly interpreted by ideally matched 
actors” (P, 149). What goes on on the authentic level, on the 
other hand, is likened to “the bloody games of the Roman circus” 
(P, 75) or to a bullfight when “a bull, dripping with blood, lowers 
its head and confronts the matador” (P, 143). In such instances, 
words are no longer harmless; they harbor “pernicious germs” (P, 
133). As the narrator in Martereau expresses it, “there are no 
harmless words between us, there are no longer any harmless 
words” (M, 283). 

So far, I have been dealing with words that have symbolic value. 
To go on with direct allusions to the vision I presumed to conjure, 
there are at least forty specific references to a “shell” (in French 
either coquille or carapace depending on the connotation desired) .* 
Such references are mostly metaphorical as in the instance of the 
woman in Portrait d’un inconnu who, at one moment, is “fragile 
and naked, like a hermit crab that has been removed from its 
shell” (PI, 39). In addition, there are even more numerous uses 
of such descriptive abjectives as “hard,” “smooth,” “solid,” etc. 
applied to characters when their guard is up and they have taken 
refuge behind society’s props. Louis Dumontet is thus represented 


%] should like to re-emphasize that I cannot at this point claim scientific 
accuracy in the vocabulary count. The figures given are approximate and 
are meant to convey an idea of the relative frequency of a word's ap- 
pearance; also, it is important to remember that they have been ex- 
tracted from less than 900 pages of standard French 16mo text. 
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as “Extremely sure of himself. Impassive. Imposing. A reef. A 
rock that has withstood all of the ocean’s onslaughts. Unassailable. 
A compact bloc. All smooth and hard” (PI, 222). Opposed to 
hardness and relative safety, there is softness and vulnerability — 
and, correspondingly, many adjectives describing that state, as in 
the following example: “at his feet, she was there before him, 
completely soft, at his mercy, always within reach” (PI, 196). 

As a character totters on the edge of the abyss (I noticed about 
fifty references to “bottom,” “hole,” “void,” etc.), he is seized 
by dizziness and then usually goes down. The process is a gradual 
one, and the characters are agonizingly conscious of it: “That time, 
as it almost always happens when things have gone a little too far, 
I had the impression of ‘hitting bottom’” (PI, 25). They seldom 
fall precipitously, rather they slide (the verb glisser alone appears 
about sixty times), as happens to the old man and his daughter 
in Portrait d’un inconnu: “their shells, their armor are splitting 
up all over, they are naked, without protection, they slide down- 
ward, hugging each other, they go down as if to the bottom of a 
well” (PI, 185). Characters who struggle on the way down some- 
times manage to catch hold of something solid and chin them- 
selves up to the surface again: more than fifty instances of verbs 
expressing the idea of clinging to, holding on to, etc., testify to 
their reluctance to leave their accustomed level. What they most 
want is security, not authenticity: there are thus many references 
to “cuddling up” (se blottir) in a warm, safe place, often in a “nest” 
— a word having similar, cute, stereotyped overtones in French 
as in English. 

The characters’ unwillingness to let go of their solid, artificial 
world is also expressed by the usually unfavorable connotation 
of the words used to describe what is found beneath. To them, that 
area is undoubtedly suspicious (as evidenced by the frequent 
appearance of the word louche); it is conceived as an amorphous 
world of undefinable motions (remous and grouillements) where 
all things are soft and gluey (gluant) and living entities are re- 
duced to the condition of larvae. 

Such an uneasy, uncomfortable sensation as characters experi- 
ence when viewing or approaching the depths of their being lends 
a mysterious, almost magical, aura to the nether regions. Those 
are the primitive areas of man, where civilization has not pene- 
trated, and strange, terrifying powers appear to reign. Their 
demoniacal nature is implied by Nathalie Sarraute’s occasional 
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use of the verb “to exorcize,” in one instance, when speaking of 
Dumontet’s use of clichés: “Those words he seems to reel off 
mechanically must eventually have the soothing, exorcizing effect 
that simple, monotonous words of prayers have upon non- 
believers” (PI, 236); and in another, when a disappointed Alain 
returns from the apartment of Germaine Lemaire and invokes his 
hasks: “Giséle . . . my love, my wife . . . Giséle . . . That name 
exorcizes” (P, 111). Waiting to be exorcized, so that they may 
enter the “Sacred Domain” of a previous quotation, are several 
ghouls (PI, 47, 71), vampires (PI, 133; M, 230), dragons (PI, 
147; M, 260), and a sorceress (P, 225). 

Once they have reached the realm of the authentic, characters 
can communicate. They do so, either through a devious utilization 
of words that are like “tiny safety valves releasing heavy gases, 
unhealthy emanations” (M, 283), or more directly, through a 
mysterious, instantaneous process. The difficulty in the latter case, 
as the narrator in Martereau explained, is that “all this and even 
more is expressed not through words, of course, as I must express 
it now, lacking other means” (M, 34). Nathalie Sarraute, too, as 
super-narrator, must use words; and she seems to have found a 
solution to her problem in extensive recourse to animal vocabulary. 
Basic, semi-conscious actions and reactions found below the 
polished level of civilized life are thus logically assimilated to the 
instinctive comportment of animals. 

In instances that number in the hundreds characters are likened 
to, or identified with, animals. Some thirty references are to 
animals in general (béte or animal with an appropriate qualifying 
phrase); I have encountered, in addition (and I have possibly 
missed a number of creatures lurking in dark corners), one lamb, 
one boar, two toads, two horses, four tigers and hyenas, four mice, 
four bulls, five pigs or piglets, six foxes, six monkeys, seven cats, 
seven wolves (without the American connotation), eleven snakes, 
and forty-two dogs or packs of dogs. There are also half a dozen 
larvae, a dozen more developed under-water creatures, forty birds, 
and forty-five insects of various description that have been drafted 
to assist in Nathalie Sarraute’s metaphoric transcriptions. All this 
is naturally in addition to the mentioning of animals in common 
sayings or proverbs such as il n’y a pas de quoi fouetter un chat 
which occurs several times. 

To this enumeration one should add a list of spare parts: animal 
attributes used either in conjunction with a specific animal 
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reference, or alone — as in the description of the uncle’s attempt, 
in Martereau, to free himself from his partners in their abysmal 
communion. He tries to “erase, as with a sponge, with his mushy 
voice, what he has imprinted in her, in me, the indelible scars left 
by his claws, his teeth, his spurts of hatred that burn, disfigure, like 
sulfuric acid” (M, 56). “Claws” and “tentacles” are probably the 
most typical of such attributes. One should also add close to two 
hundred and fifty instances of verbs or nouns describing actions 
or conditions either exclusively associated with animals or, within 
the context, readily suggestive of animal life. Over thirty occur- 
rences of “biting” are illustrative of the latter-type reference: 
“What a treat to watch him stagger out, blinking in the light, and 
finally see in broad daylight his ornery, sneaky, scornful, down- 
trodden appearance, and, repressed by fear, his desire to bite” 
(M, 23); they are closely followed by wriggling (frétiller), crawl- 
ing, snorting (s’ébrouer), and various descriptions of sounds 
produced by birds; etc. 

Closely related to the preceding category, numerous implicit or 
explicit appeals to the sense of smell have caught my attention. 
These do, in a way, belong to the group of animal actions, beasts 
commonly being credited with acutely developed olfactory abilities; 
but human beings, too, register scents with varying degrees of 
intensity. It also seems more difficult here to draw the line between 
an obviously intentional use of an animal characteristic or a purely 
descriptive passage involving odors, and the unconscious use of a 
stereotyped figure of speech. When, for instance, does flair really 
mean “scent” and when does it mean something like “instinctive 
feeling?” Nevertheless, smells are associated with the more primi- 
tive, uncivilized activities of human beings (witness the tremen- 
dous emphasis on deodorants in our society), and it is significant 
to find close to one hundred fairly specific references to smells or 
to the act of smelling, in addition to or in conjunction with some 
forty related references to “emanations” that may or may not be 
perceived with the nose, and ranging all the way from an “exqui- 
site, cool scent” (M, 51) to a “vague carrion-like stench” (M, 
175). This olfactory appeal is dominant although far from exclu- 
sive; but even when made in conjunction with appeals to other 
senses, it would seem to make the most lasting impression. For 
instance, in Martereau, the uncle on his way home thinks of his 
wife and pictures her as “soyeuse et rose, parfumée” (M, 55). 
The words convey tactile, visual, and olfactory impressions, and 
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all three adjectives are general in nature: soyeuse (“silky”) has 
connotations that tend to make it overlap into areas of sight and 
hearing; rose is not a particularly original or distinguishing visual 
attribute, especially considering that the human eye does have the 
ability to register things with great precision; parfumée is pleas- 
antly vague, but olfactory perceptions in man are rather imprecise, 
and it is amplified by an automatic throwback to rose now per- 
ceived not as a color but as a scented flower — the net result 
being that the third adjective seems the most adequate, and there- 
fore it is the one most likely to be remembered. Stylistically less 
subtle, but perhaps more typical of the undertow that occasionally 
catches the reader off balance in her novels, is Nathalie Sarraute’s 
description of Pierre as he approaches his sister: “He gives off a 
kind of radiation, like a fluid, it flows out toward people, out of 
his narrow eyes, out of his Buddha-like smile, out of his silence” 
(P, 136). 

Visual references are present, although less strikingly so, and 
visual imagery is relatively rare (as in other instances, Portrait d’un 
inconnu and Martereau are more notable than Le Planétarium or 
even Tropismes in this respect). The situation becomes most un- 
usual when a technically visual image leaves practically no visual 
impression, such as “the semi-darkness of what is poetically called 
‘the inner landscape’”’ (PI, 25). Very little can actually be seen 
in Portrait d’un inconnu or in Martereau;* a little more can be 
visualized in the other books, but even that is not much. As I have 
suggested in the case of characters’ names, this could be explained 
by the author’s increasing skill as a writer with respect to Le 
Planétarium; the greater prevalence of certain types of words or 
imagery in Portrait d’un inconnu as compared with the pre-war 
Tropismes might on the other hand be attributable to a greater 
awareness of purpose. 

Finally, tactile references also appear in noticeable numbers. 
This is logical, for they, too, correspond to a more primitive 
means of perception and communication. That there are fewer 
tactile than olfactory references would also seem natural since 


+ Characteristically, visual sense impressions are most precise and frequent 
in those pages of Portrait d'un inconnu that deal with the narrator's voy- 
age, after he says he “was exorcised” (p. 81) — and a number of them 
are directly inspired by Baudelaire’s “Inviatation au voyage”; in Martereau, 
they are also more noticeable wherever Martereau and his wife are 

involved. 
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actual contact is the metaphoric representation of Nathalie Sar- 
raute’s pre-supposed goal for her characters. Here is an instance 
of one of those rarely achieved moments: “The two of us are 
there, as we used to be, huddled together, isolated from all others. 
I experience the delightful, comfortable feeling one has upon 
plunging into a lukewarm bath” (PI, 46). 

I could not, of course, within the limitations of this essay, pre- 
sent the whole picture, and even such aspects as I have given are 
somewhat simplified. For instance, an examination of the words 
applicable to animal actions, especially those also shared by man, 
suggests a sub-category, that of the hunt. Hunting is a major 
aspect of animal life, and of primitive human life as well; but it 
also has been an aristocratic game of civilized men. Further study 
of the precise context and sequence in which hunting | terms occur 
would undoubtedly prove fruitful. 

Another group that manifests itself towards the end of Martereau 
and also in Le Planétarium is constituted by words pertaining to 
war-like activities (used mostly with a flavor that is Mediaeval, 
or Renaissance at best), or to civilized games such as courtly 
jousts, the modern circus, and the theatre: characters occasionally 
become soldiers, knights, queens, buffoons, clowns, and actors. 
This points to the increasing complexity of both vocabulary and 
imagery in each successive novel: here again, careful textual study 
should elucidate a great deal concerning Nathalie Sarraute’s 
technique and meaning. The intensity and quality of the animal 
vocabulary in certain passages, its almost total disappearance from 
others, the emphasis on Mediaeval courtly terms on still other 
pages — such things are certainly not fortuitous. 

At this stage already, when the aesthetic and emotional impact 
of her novels is still present and strong, a preliminary, attentive 
reading of the works of Nathalie Sarraute reveals a wealth of 
half-hidden material that must eventually be extracted and 
analyzed. Particularly, her vocabulary and imagery call for statisti- 
cal, metaphorical, symbolic, and, the devil help us, Freudian 
interpretations. 
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A Diminishing Difference 


“Vive la différence!” is the punch-line of several celebrated sex 
jokes, but the difference seems to be diminishing in a world where 
women are undertaking many traditionally male occupations. In 
today’s society, “feminine” sensitivity and “masculine” power are 
seen to be oversimplifications, clichés. It is precisely from such 
oversimplification that Nathalie Sarraute, the novelist, fashions 
an instrument to explore complexity. In her own words, “what is 
a work of art if not a break through appearances toward an un- 
known reality?” 

Though associated with the Young Novel, Nathalie Sarraute 
was past the age of reason when she published her first book, 
Tropismes, in 1939. She is rumored to have begun her latest work, 
The Planetarium, before the war, and all her writing bears the 
stamp of authoritative and reflective maturity. Her critical essays 
on modern fiction, appearing periodically between 1947 and 1956, 
then collected as The Era of Suspicion, reveal her as a highly self- 
conscious craftsman, who knows precisely what she is doing. 

The history of France is, of course, full of women who knéw 
what they were doing, and the history of French literature, per- 
haps more than any other, is marked by the distaff-pen. The first 
significant French novel was written by a woman who had at 
her command both the resonance and subtlety of a hitherto 
masculine — even heroic — language. Madame de Lafayette’s 
portraits are etched against an aristocratic background. “La 
magnificence et la galanterie” open her novel; virility and vulner- 
ability characterize its people. The coup de foudre can still lead 
to death or a nunnery. The nobles of the court of King Henri II 
suffer and flaunt passion in the grand manner. 

Of such an age, Nathalie Sarraute’s characters recall only the 
furnishings. Critics have commented on the ignobility of her 
people — Maurice Nadeau: “une humanité de lieux communs,” 
Yves Belaval: “ces animaux-machines,” Anne Minor: “her char- 
acters have no definite identity,” Philip Toynbee: “stubbornly 
commonplace.” But Claude Mauriac insists quite properly on 
giving to commonplace its literal meaning — a place where hu- 
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manity meets. Familiarity breeds contempt, and Madame Sar- 
raute’s people are contemptible largely by their very familiarity; 
we meet them all the time, we meet them in ourselves. Far from 
the classic nobility of Madame de Lafayette’s kingdom, Madame 
Sarraute builds our bourgeois platitudes into what Sartre (in his 
preface to Portrait of an Unknown) calls “the reign of inauthen- 
ticity.” 

In Nathalie Sarraute’s first volume, Tropismes, the chorus of 
commonplaces is sung by nameless voices. Occasional nouns are 
virtually drowned in personal pronouns which are, ironically, 
umpersonal, unindividual. Although there are more singular than 
plural pronouns, a plural quality reaches out tentacularly over 
them all. In over a quarter of the brief sketches, singular engages 
plural in savage struggle — elle vs. eux, il vs. ils, il vs. elles. 
Perhaps the plurals triumph, commanding as they do the first and 
last of the twenty-four Tropisms, or perhaps they amoebically 
absorb the singulars. 

Nathalie Sarraute alternates “ils” with “elles,” but her amor- 
phous masses are vaguely feminine — pressing their noses against 
shop windows, meeting in tea-rooms, shopping for checked tweed 
suits, peering into other apartments, telephoning at length. These 
tropisms are found in chemically fertilized soil, are carefully 
nurtured and tended, but they bear neither blossom nor fruit. 
The title associates these humans with plants, moved slightly 
by external stimuli; yet they do move; they are, at some primitive, 
vegetable level, stimulated. In their collectivity, they are full of 
menace, bu: they are often pitiable in their singularity. Madame 
Sarraute herself has explicitly stated that “this fascination exerted 
by platitudes evolves into a strange tenderness.” 

Even in these early sketches, her unobtrusive compassion 
touches the trivial characters, who are unable to make any real 
contact with each other — an “elle” petrified with unexplained 
fear of an “il,” a grandfather and granddaughter walking in a 
“passage clouté,” after-dinner banalities of an old man to a 
young girl, an old couple at a café, an English lady and her cook 
waiting for the tea-gong in separate wings of a cottage. But Sar- 
raute can be vitriolic as well — against the “elles” in a tea-room 
sitting in judgment, the “elle” for whom intellectuality is another 
acquisition of property, the professor who normalizes the ambient 
passion of Rimbaud and Proust. In the ninth sketch, Sarraute’s 
tone is ambivalent; she both understands and scorns the velleities 
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of the young man who drains himself before his devouring, silent 
woman listener.' It is a similar ambivalence that is part of the 
strength of Sarraute’s sustained fictions, her three novels. 

The first of these, Portrait of an Unknown, published in 1947 
with a preface by Jean-Paul Sartre, was dubbed by him an anti- 
novel — “le roman d’un roman qui ne se fait pas,” a novel that 
questions the possibility of writing a novel. The ambivalent atti- 
tude towards the characters is a major part of that questioning. 

In the Portrait, a first-person nameless narrator views father 
and daughter with ironic detachment. We do not know whether 
the characters are his encounters or his creations. Fictional or 
factual, they gradually absorb him. At first the narrator dispas- 
sionately listens to commonplace rumors about them, whispered 
by a mysterious long, lanky youth; then, conversing with his 
“Alter,” the narrator probes beneath clichés towards their indi- 
vidual, suffering hearts. So obsessed does the narrator become 
with this “taste for introversion” that his parents take him to a 
specialist who advises him to go away on holiday. 

In a Northern, probably Flemish city, his characters forgotten, 
the narrator views his favorite painting, the Man in the Doublet — 
portrait of an unknown person by an unknown artist. From the 
smothered passion in the painting, the narrator himself attains a 
degree of tranquillity. But the respite is temporary. With a sudden 
ambiguous cliché — “Assez! Taisez-vous! Assez!” — the old man 
of his fiction reclaims the narrator from paintings and culture, 
to plunge him into a bourgeois spa, where he is on vacation with- 
out his daughter. Narrator and protagonist return to Paris to- 
gether, and slowly father and daughter take possession of the 
novel, once it is half finished. When the narrator no longer in- 
trudes, in his highly self-conscious person, cliché is stripped from 
father and daughter, who appear in all their hypersensitive lone- 
liness. 

In the first incident, the old man, terrified of death in the 
middle of the night, leaves his bed to ascertain whether. his 
daughter has stolen part of a cake of soap. The second incident 
follows in all its ruthless banality — a faucet has been left 
dripping, causing a stain on the wallpaper in the next room. In 
the third scene, violence erupts: father faces daughter in mortal 


1 The sketch is a germ for the significant scene in the Planetarium, in which 
the young writer entertains the éstablished woman novelist. 
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combat over six thousand francs she requests. Verbally, psycho- 
logically, the old man is more adroitly cruel than his daughter, 
and yet she obtains from him four thousand francs, foreshadowing 
her quiet victory in the concluding tableau of the novel. In spite 
of her father’s pitiless taunts, the daughter has found a fiancé, 
whose sense of property is as firm as the father’s; she no longer 
needs her father. 

“Inauthentic,” Sartre calls them, this latter-day Pére Grandet 
and his daughter. And behind their wall of inauthenticity, ““Noth- 
ing or almost nothing.” There are occasional hints of a “terrible 
desire to establish contact.”? Father and daughter, each bolstered 
by clichés of nameless “ils” and “elles,” tremble on the verge of 
contact through violence — a violence that feeds upon passion 
for property. Sarraute, through her narrator, is both contemptuous 
and compassionate of their slavery to the money that cements 
the walls of their inauthenticity. 

The few events, the many commonplaces, turn about money. 
Even the vague appreciation for art — stronger in daughter than 
father — is made secondary to, dependent upon money. For 
father, daughter, and the nameless “ils” and “elles” behind them, 
reality is the watchword, désinvolture the unpardonable sin. Again 
and again, Sarraute probes beneath commonplace clichés to subtle, 
scarcely perceptible movements of the mind, “fugitive, contradic- 
tory, evanescent” like the features of the man in the portrait. In 
this probing, she reveals much of their secret inner life. For the 
final tableau, however, the characters resume their inflexible 
commonplace exterior. Their clichés hide their hearts; the Portrait 
of the Unknown is also the Man in the Doublet, for a doublet 
covers the heart. 

In spite of his “taste for introversion,” the narrator of the 
Portrait is a self-conscious narrator, and part of the importance 
of the novel, as Sartre acutely perceived, is its insistence on the 
impossibility of fixing the human flux in a formal novel. In Mar- 
tereau, her second novel, Nathalie Sarraute enmeshes the narrator 
more inextricably with the characters. 

Still fragile and neurasthenic as in the Portrait, the narrator of 
Martereau is no longer permitted to dwell introspectively upon 
himself, but opens the book en famille — his aunt, married in her 


2In The Era of Suspicion, Nathalie Sarraute quotes this phrase of Katherine 
Mansfield. 
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teens, still attractive and pampered, with artistic leanings and 
pretensions. Shortly afterwards, we meet the uncle, a self-made 
man with both feet on the ground and both hands grasping after 
profitable investments. The family is completed by their spoiled, 
teen-aged daughter, a pale replica of her mother. In Sarraute’s 
second novel, each character has his own set of clichés; the 
shadowy plural pronouns are minimized to background. Nouns 
— aunt, uncle, and, less frequently, cousin — pre-empt the nar- 
rative domain. Sensitive to every fluctuating relationship, to every 
shift in the unstable atmosphere, the narrator conveys, by con- 
versation and sub-conversation, the alliances and enmities of 
the home — husband vs. wife, mother vs. daughter, mother-and- 
daughter vs. father, aunt-and-nephew vs. uncle, uncle-and- 
nephew vs. aunt; one for one, and one against all. When we are 
thoroughly saturated in these subterranean depths, these currents 
and counter-currents of sensitivity, the narrator presents us to a 
man with a proper name; “It was not by chance that I met Mar- 
tereau,” whose name combines hammer (marteau), bull (taureau), 
and martyr. 

Masculine and tough, of clear and limited vision, of stock and 
predictable responses, Martereau, the narrator hopes, will be the 
solid rock that his uncle presents only on the surface. The uncle’s 
vulnerability has been proved again and again, but perhaps 
Martereau’s exterior inauthenticity will be authentic. 

Linked by their respect for money and objects of price, Mar- 
tereau and the uncle take to each other at once. If the uncle, in 
the narrator’s hypersensitive eyes, seems to insist subtly upon 
his own financial success, Martereau appears impervious to his 
own denigration. Willingly, he helps the uncle look for a country- 
house to satisfy the latest whim of the aunt. In his checkered 
career, Martereau has constructed houses, and he knows his way 
around the real estate jungle. He soon delights the uncle by 
discovering a solid stone villa twenty-five minutes away from 
Paris, heated by oil, and furnished with all modern and ugly 
conveniences. Nephew and aunt recoil in horror at the prospect. 
Suddenly, the atmosphere is charged with the aunt’s innuendoes 
about the uncle’s vulgarity and tastelessness. Deft veiled thrust 
and venomous counter-thrust make each family a torture-chamber, 
until the uncle summons money to restore family harmony. 

Bowing to the aunt’s superior taste, the uncle announces that 
he plans to purchase the hideous house merely as an investment. 
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Having withheld from taxes just the price of the house, he will 
have Martereau buy the villa in his own name, and will sell it 
when the sum can be concealed from the tax-inspectors. Men 
of the world, Martereau and uncle see eye to eye on business 
ethics, and Martereau seems happy to perform this service for the 
uncle. When the latter is called away on business, his daughter 
and nephew deliver the money to Martereau. 

Half the novel has slowly set the stage for this climactic trans- 
fer of funds. The other half of the book centers on doubts of 
Martereau; is he the helpful friend he seems, or a wily thief who 
plans to possess in fact the property that is his in name? Although 
the house is finally restored to the uncle, the question is never fully 
answered. In his ruminations, the narrator creates two or three 
different Martereaus, all as subtle and vulnerable as the members 
of his own family. 

Like a tennis-ball, the narrator bounces back and forth between 
Martereau and his uncle, men of the same stamp, the same un- 
complicated business standards, and even, it develops, the same 
helpless subjection to the aunt. The narrator’s fragility, his imagi- 
native sensitivity, is pigeon-holed by Martereau as “sickness of 
the rich.” But with his own acquisition of property, Martereau 
himself becomes prey to this sickness, dancing attendance on the 
aunt, in fashionable tea-rooms where adultery is like incense in 
the atmosphere. Martereau finally makes restitution to the uncle 
of house, wife, and dignity, but the narrator is left with subtle 
doubts. Has the villa converted Martereau into one of them? 

In the Planetarium, Nathalie Sarraute’s latest novel, the subur- 
ban villa shrinks to an apartment in Passy. Owned by Aunt 
Bertha, dangled before the covetous eyes of her nephew and his 
bride, it is the setting for both the beginning and end of the novel. 
In her hysterical obsession with minute details of the furnishings, 
the aunt at first seems “maniaque,” but we soon realize that all 
the characters are similarly possessed by things. The nephew, 
Alain Gumiez, a dilettante writer who has not bothered to finish 
his doctoral thesis, is a haunter of antique shops, a hypersensitive 
receiver of unspoken thoughts. His wife, Giséle, daughter of a 
solid bourgeois family, has, like her mother, been attracted by his 
unpredictable, impractical charm. Now that they are married. 
however, the mother’s strain dominates; wife urges husband to 
complete his thesis, acquire his aunt’s apartment, and accept 
from her parents two solid, leather-covered armchairs instead of 
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the Louis XV piece he fancies. In rebellion against his wife’s 
bourgeois insistence, the young writer pays a call upon Germaine 
Lemaire, an older but reputedly avantgarde woman writer. Slowly, 
Germaine Lemaire plays a more intimate role in the lives of the 
young couple; for her and the fame she represents, the young 
writer stands firm against the leather armchairs, fills his apartment 
with tasteful antiques, and, finally, threatens his aunt who adores 
him, so as to wrest her apartment from her. In the last scene of 
the novel, the young couple proudly display to Germaine Lemaire 
their new apartment in Passy. No ugly, leather-covered armchairs 
mar the décor, but their bourgeois spirit is everywhere; the young 
writer has finished his thesis, dispossessed his aunt, become a 
sycophantic admirer of success. 

The narration of the Planetarium is accomplished without an 
overt narrator. Deftly, we are immersed into seven streams of 
consciousness — writer, wife, wife’s parents, writer’s father, 
writer’s aunt, and Germaine Lemaire. To distinguish them, Mad- 
ame Serraute is compelled to resort to names. But like her name- 
less characters, each one is prey to commonplaces. Each in his 
own way continues to dwell in a reign of inauthenticity. Even a 
minor character, a gifted writer who spurns the salon of Germaine 
Lemaire, the tastefully chosen antiques in Passy apartments, can- 
not resist reading an article about himself. And, as Germaine 
Lemaire perceptively remarks, to close the book: “. . . we are 
all a little like that.” 

On the one hand, celebrities, egotism, and stable stocks, on the 
other, sensitivity, uncertainty, and aesthetic tastes. Or are they 
really dichotomized? Does not Nathalie Sarraute imply that the 
latter rest uneasily on the former? That “masculine” strength and 
“feminine” sensitivity are inextricably confused? Old Aunt Bertha, 
with the timorous, senile fantasies that she bequeathes to her 
nephew, has as firm a grasp of the value of her investments as 
the hard-working uncle in Martereau, as father and daughter of 
the Portrait. The masculine job of amassing wealth can be per- 
formed now by frail, pampered ladies, while virile young men 
indulge in nuances, in objets d’art. The bourgeois Paris of Mad- 
ame Sarraute’s novels is a sybaritic woman’s world — of hisses 
and endearments, of wounds subtly inflicted and security tena- 
ciously seized by soft, manicured hands. 
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Woman’s Fate: 
Marguerite Duras 


According to André Malraux, “a life is worth nothing, but 
nothing is worth a life.” Marguerite Duras’ heroines would ap- 
pear to have accepted the formula, in a different context but with 
equal intensity. The life, of course, is their own, the life of each 
one of them. They certainly never asked to be born, but there 
they are, living in the world, often with a child they have brought 
into the world, who never asked to be born either. 

Life is made up of a host of things that can never be questioned, 
simple, irremediable facts: time passes, and is broken up by 
an alternation of man’s work and his holidays; summers are hot, 
in certain places there is always a breeze at night; the outer 
world is made up of houses, roads, policemen, workmen, maids, 
concierges, etc.; one generally finds oneself in a certain number 
of simple states such as boredom or desire. Two facts are of 
prime importance: alcohol (wine, whiskey, Campari bitters, man- 
zanilla, cognac) causes a certain form of well-being, and women 
love their children to excess. 

But more than anything, and almost naively, a woman is a 
woman. The novels of Marguerite Duras, a woman writer, are 
especially refreshing in that the heroines have no need to be- 
come soldiers, intellectuals, social workers, or lesbians in order 
to live or love or suffer. Even when they seem to show “virile” 
courage, as in Un Barrage contre le Pacifique, or have the man- 
nish ways of an adventurous “boss,” as in Le Marin de Gibraltar,' 
their surface masculinity is no more than an exaggerated obstinacy, 
which serves them in their very feminine quest, an unchanging 
quest in Marguerite Duras’ works. 

In most cases, and at first sight, the quest is also simple: her 
women are looking for a man. They look for him or they wait 


1 Both are early novels (1950, 1952) in which Marguerite Duras was still 
somewhat influenced by a conventional novel form. See Armand Hoog, 
Yale French Studies, No. 24. 
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for him; or they find him and then realize that they were waiting 
for him. Every novel, at least at the beginning, is a variation on 
that theme, whether it concerns the fantastic and mythical ad- 
ventures of Anna in Le Marin or the stubborn vigilance of the 
maid in Le Square. It might appear easy, but in fact all the 
trouble begins at that point. 

For there is yet another simple but important fact: The world 
in which we live is, on the whole, unlivable. It does not really 
have much meaning. It could perhaps be changed, and the few 
political allusions suggest that the writer favors a healthy revolu- 
tion. But her novels do not deal with the hypothetical future of 
humanity; they deal with the personal, individual experience of 
women who live hic et nunc, their present boredom, their very 
personal hopes or despair. To write anything else would mean 
writing science fiction or trying to imitate men. 

Men have their own ways of making out, at least in certain 
cases.” They go into politics, they have real professions, they 
have a strange interest in Goya’s paintings, for example, or the 
temples of Paestum. Or else they quite simply throw in the 
towel, like the man in Le Square. The lucid ones, of course. The 
others, like the other women, always think they'll make out 
whatever they do, and perhaps they really will. But that is not 
the question. 

The world is unlivable for women because, such as it exists, 
by its very structure, woman .is always dispossessed. Everything, 
except for her child who continually amazes her, belongs to 
others. Duras’ works are filled with symbols of that dispossession: 
Madame Dodin, the concierge, empties other people’s garbage,* 
the maid in Le Square serves other people, Anne Desbaresdes in 
Moderato cantabile lives in a house that is strange to her, Sara 
and Maria go off on their husbands’ holidays, not their own.* Yet 
they live in that world, and they make a certain number of gestures 
and pronounce a certain number of words because if they did 
not make those gestures and did not pronounce those words, one 
wonders what else they could do. That world is their world; they 


2 The narrator of Le Marin de Gibraltar is a man. But the beginning of the 
novel is not convincing. In his relations with Jacqueline he is the “heroine” 
a la Duras. He anticipates Maria in Dix Heures et demie du soir en été. 
He is the one who is “fed up.” 

3 Des Journées entiéres dans les arbres. 

4 Les Petits Chevaux de Tarquinia, Dix Heures et demie. 
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are inseparable from it, and any manifest rebellion or systematic 
refusal is no more than an abstraction. They might as well take a 
large knife and cut their bodies in half. 

The only way a Duras heroine can temporarily “possess” is by 
making herself necessary to a man. In fact she can only exist fully 
a deux and in the total experience of that dual presence. It might 
be called “love” or “an affair,” but the term is hardly important, 
for what she experiences is outside or beyond what is generally 
called “love.” Besides, the characters show great restraint in 
their use of that type of vocabulary. They rarely say “I love you” 
to anyone except their children, or occasionally to their friends. 
The maid in Le Square calls it “happiness”; she wants “to be 
chosen just once” and, of course, married, for in the context 
of the novel it is the only conceivable solution. The rest talk 
about other people’s loves, almost never about their own. They 
speak of desire, they may even allude to love, but rarely any- 
thing more. 

Actually the word “love” would be inadequate to describe 
the relationship of Anne Desbaresdes and Chauvin in Moderato, 
or that of Maria and Rodrigo Paestra in Dix Heures et demie, or 
even that of the man and woman on holiday in Les Chantiers.5 
The word is only used on the jacket backs: “perhaps love” or 
“in short, the tempo of the beginnings of love.” It is generally 
avoided in the works themselves. 

The characters desire one another, understand one another, live 
together, watch themselves or the other change, want each other 
to live, want each other to die — and there are so many ways 
of being alive or dead! They are even capable of simply living 
in the practical and temporary need of one for the other. They 
seek, and sometimes find, a consuming complicity of their beings, 
not of their hearts or minds. Moreover, the last categories have 
little meaning. The very most they represent are favorable 
conditions. 

Such ontological complicity is embodied in the world, with 
the means of the world. That is, in acts and events. The simplest 
and most obvious is the sexual act. Sara sleeps with the motor- 
boat man, and the two characters in Hiroshima mon amour spend 
an interminable night making love. The fires of the flesh are still 
the most satisfactory for consuming the human being. But it 


> Des Journées entiéres dans les arbres. 
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appears that the act itself is not enough, and it is not even always 
necessary. It only has meaning when it is the most intense realiza- 
tion of an anticipated complicity. Then it is the event par excel- 
lence. 

Of course certain works, like Le Square or the story Les Chan- 
tiers, stop before any real complicity is attained, and the whole 
subject consists in the expectation or the stubborn search for it. 
But Sara, Anne Desbaresdes, and Maria each has her adventure: 


“I wish you were dead,” said Chauvin. 
“IT am,” said Anne Desbaresdes. 


For that to happen, both of them had only to want it badly 
enough. And to want something implies a whole universe of 
various choices which must be made every minute. The adven- 
ture’s success depends on the heroine’s will. 

For Marguerite Duras, an act of will begins the minute we 
decide to put one foot in front of the other. We can of course 
walk mechanically; but as soon as we are struck by the fact that 
basically there is no reason to walk, just as Camus’ man is struck 
by a consciousness of the absurd, the slightest gesture becomes 
an “effort” of the will. And there again, the world helps little if 
at all: the overwhelming heat of summer in the “holiday” novels 
is the most striking symbol of the urfailing obstacle that the 
world puts in the way of any attempt we might make. But then, 
one might ask, why not change to a more temperate climate? 
Only because it would mean a struggle, a number of gestures, a 
decision to be made within the heat itself. To make that much 
of an effort, the object must be worth the trouble. 

What is worth the trouble is the hope of complicity. And that 
hope becomes intensely evident when the woman discovers or 
meets a man who is (or who she thinks is) as dispossessed as 
she, in his own way. The fact that in Hiroshima Marguerite Duras 
chose as the heroine’s first lover a German soldier occupying 
France does not only mean that “great love” knows no boundaries 
and can exist despite extreme patriotism, despite any considera- 
tion of the just and the unjust, official or heroic; the heroine’s 
choice was determined by the fact that the man, because of the 
situation itself, was living as an exile, surrounded by the hate 
or cowardice of others, and somehow condemned to death. The 
sailor from Gibraltar was fished out of the sea, dying; the travel- 
ing salesman has somehow given up and his solitude is total; 
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Chauvin is not in his place in the community of workmen; the 
motorboat man is solitary, a stranger to the others; Rodrigo 
Paestra is a murderer, hence removed from any real contact with 
the possessions of this world. The woman either searches for or 
identifies with the most dispossessed, the most fallen, thus the 
purest of men. Marguerite Duras’ heroines await the man who 
knows as much about dereliction as they do. 

At that level, understanding is possible — whether expressed 
by physical desire or by language, or by both. At that level, the 
search for another is worth the trouble of being considered. But 
one must want it, want it completely and without respite. Even 
then, it does not necessarily come off: Sara lets her adventure 
with the motorboat man fade out, but only because in the end 
“she is no longer able to want anything at all.” Maria sees her 
adventure elude her because Rodrigo remained solitary and chose, 
without her, to kill himself. In fact only two of the adventures are 
really “complete”: Those of Moderato cantabile and Hiroshima 
mon amour. 

Of course there are other types of agreements between people: 
that of a mother and child against others; that of people who 
have lived together and, even when emptied of their love, under- 
stand each other, accept each other for what they are; transitory 
agreements based on habit or friendship, but which are more 
agreements to indifference than any real complicity. Marguerite 
Duras’ world is on the whole a world where, despite adultery and 
crime, people don’t get along too badly. Whence the impression 
of throbbing lassitude found in certain of her works: in spite 
of that general feeling of congeniality, life is hollow. Yet one 
would be wrong to complain. And Duras’ characters never 
complain much. When they do, they are comical, like the maid in 
Les Petits Chevaux or like Madame Dodin, before we realize 
the almost epic nature of her obstinacy. 

Duras almost gives us to understand that emptiness and bore- 
dom are the very flesh of existence, despite all the good will. 
In Les Petits Chevaux Ludi explains to Sara, who has just given 
up trying to join the man with the boat: 


You can’t take a holiday from love, it doesn’t exist. Love 
must be lived completely, with its boredom and everything, 
holidays are just not possible . . . And that’s what love is. 
There’s no way out of it. Like life, with its beauty, its 
shit, and its boredom. 
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That is one point of view, a man’s point of view, a certain man’s. 
The heroine’s point of view is that one can escape from the 
boredom through the event. But the nearer they get to the notion 
of the perfect event, and the nearer they come to finding a “way 
out,” the more clearly they see the other face of the definitive 
adventure: the face of death. 

Anne Desbaresdes progressively makes the fascinating dis- 
covery that an absolute breach is possible, that two people can ar- 
rive at such a degree of understanding that one can kill the other 
“out of love,” or at least that it has happened in the world: 
that a woman was able to ask her lover to kill her, and that he 
did it. Chauvin was perhaps lying, but what does it matter? She 
and he arrived at a similar degree of understanding, and she 
experienced the same death herself, in another non-physical form, 
in the same little café as the scene of the crime.*® 

In Dix Heures et demie Rodrigo Paestra’s crime is proof to 
Maria that the privileged event is not an illusion, a mere wish, 
but a real possibility. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
romantic glamor of a criminal. Duras’ heroines are quite the 
opposite of modern Emma Bovarys: Madame Bovary was mis- 
taken about everything; these heroines have no illusions and are 
mistaken neither about the world nor about themselves. They 
fail because they give up or because the other refuses; but they 
can succeed, that is, they can see the adventure through to the 
end and find themselves face to face with death. 

The film Hiroshima mon amour is constructed wholly around 
the link between love and death. Its symbolism is not explanatory: 
the link is stated as a fact. The film is therefore poetic, not 
discursive or narrative. There is no question of establishing a 
relation of cause and effect, of saying that love leads to death 
or vice versa, but of simply making the spectator and the charac- 
ters swing between the two poles. 

Closely linked to the dual theme of boredom and the event, 
the theme of death haunts Duras’ works. The image of death 
in all its forms (slow decay, cemeteries, the atomic bomb, the 
brutality of murder) is hideous. And yet the more the idea of 
a breach of an event, becomes clear, the more one feels bound 
to the idea of death. 


6 In the film version of Moderato cantabile, adapted by Gérard Jarlot, Anne 


lets out exactly the same scream as the assassinated woman's at the 
beginning. 
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Marguerite Duras does not try to explain it, nor does she try 
to build a philosophy around it. She merely organizes her themes, 
with all their harmony and dissonance, into a slow melodic dis- 
covery. Indeed the incantatory quality of Le Square or Moderato 
cantabile or Hiroshima has often been pointed out. In Le Marin 
and Un Barrage the endless repetitions in the seemingly pointless 
and interminable conversations finish by producing an effect of 
strangeness, the feeling of an exasperating and monotonous “waste 
of time,” which appears to be the very substance of the charac- 
ters’ lives. Her novels are written to be sipped, slowly, until 
one really feels giddy, just as the characters themselves become 
intoxicated. And her more recent works, including the play Les 
Viaducs de la Seine-et-Oise, produce a similar effect. The style 
has the slow and repetitive obstinacy of a drunkard’s com- 
ments or thoughts. And it is that very drunkenness that per- 
suades the reader and gives the work the value of a revelation. 
Essentially, Duras’ novels are like alcohol or like a poem: Drunk- 
enness and its truth can only be “understood” if one is drunk, 
just as a poem is, in the last analysis, its own explanation. 

Marguerite Duras makes mistakes in spelling and mistakes 
in grammar (she seems to have a very vague idea about the 
use of the subjunctive and the agreement of participles,’ but never 
a mistake in style, at least within the style she has chosen. Each 
novel moves ahead with the specific unity of some systematic in- 
ebriation. There is the cognac-manzanilla “style,” just as there 
was the Campari bitters style and, before that, the whisky style. 

Duras writes with the same obstinacy as her characters drink; 
and her very style reveals a whole universe dominated by persis- 
tence and perseverance. Life itself is persistent, with its repeti- 
tions of minutes, days, gestures, useless words; and within that 
life women apply themselves just as obstinately to drinking, 
hoping, or simply waiting. They counter the regular and stubborn 
sun of summer with the equally stubborn hope of rain; they 
counter the inevitable disintegration of love with an inevitable 
decay through alcohol. And since life is necessarily boring, they 
increase the boredom to the point of making it intoxicating. 

When a possibility of the event appears, as “dazzling, shrieking, 
and blurred” as the shape of Rodrigo Paestra, the women set out 


7 French editors respect the original text, even to spelling mistakes. One 
never knows: the writer may have had a reason for them. 
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after it systematically and with even more perseverance. Essen- 
tially, they have two clear ideas about the world, which might be 
expressed by the two formulas: “What else can I do?” and “I 
must do it.” It implies that they acknowledge a dual fatality — 
within themselves and outside themselves. Whether they appear 
active or passive, they go the whole way. Or at any rate they 
go the whole way within themselves. When they want something, 
they do everything in their power to get it; moreover, they know 
in advance that their victory will be short-lived: that much effort 
can only pay off in a form of death, or else they quite simply 
stop wanting. And time finally wins the game, and boredom is 
finally what one must live through, from hour to hour, from drink 
to drink, without anguish, but at the cost of the same endless 
effort. 

(Translated by June Beckelman) 





JOHN W. KNELLER 


Elective Empathies 
and Musical Affinities 


The title of Marguerite Duras’ most recent novel invites us to 
read it in a special way. Of course there is no musical composition 
bearing the directions, “Moderato cantabile.”” Moderato, meaning 
“at a moderate tempo,” is used either singly, or qualifying some 
other mark of time, as Allegro moderato, or Andante moderato, 
when it has the result of lessening the force of the simple direc- 
tion. Cantabile, meaning “singable,” is placed against a phrase 
when it is to be sung. But this does not mean that the novel shouid 
be sung at a moderato tempo. Moderato epitomizes the conven- 
tionality, the restraint, the routine, the longanimity imposed upon 
the principal character, Anne Desbaresdes, by her social position 
as wife of a rich industrialist in a seaport in western France. 
Cantabile is the invitation to freedom, to lack of restraint, to 
unconventionality, and ultimately to intemperance, passion, and 
violence. Moderato cantabile is not the story of a twentieth century 
Phédre gripped by an adulterous passion for a laborer in her 
husband's factory, nor is it the retelling of Emma Bovary’s plight 
in a new setting, though both of these hypotheses have been put 
forth. Moderato cantabile is the gradual unfolding of the two 
contrasting themes implicit in the title. A proper interpretation of 
the work can best be achieved by analogy with a musical form. 

The form suggests itself in the first chapter. Anne Desbaresdes 
is watching her son take his piano lesson in the studio of a certain 
Mademoiselle Giraud overlooking the harbor. The cantankerous 
old piano teacher asks the recalcitrant child to read what is 
written on the score. “Moderato cantabile,” he says, but when 
asked what it means, he replies that he does not know. The piece 
he is studying is a sonatina of Diabelli. Anton Diabelli, the 
Austrian music publisher whose waltz provided the theme for 
Beethoven’s thirty-three variations which bear his name, also com- 
posed a number of compositions for teaching purposes. The sona- 
tina, a form particularly convenient for the making of instructional 
pieces, resembles the sonata, except that it is shorter, simpler, 
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slenderer. The sonata-form refers specifically to the first move- 
ment of a sonata, string quartet, concerto or symphony, and it 
may be divided into three parts: exposition, development, and 
recapitulation. Two contrasting themes unfold their potentialities 
through the three stages, and end in a coda, or closing theme. 
Literary applications of this form may be found in Thomas Mann’s 
Tonio Kroger, and in Proust’s Swann in Love. Because it is shorter, 
simpler, slenderer, and freer, the sonatina form is particularly 
appropriate for this short piece of Marguerite Duras. 

The music lesson played over the steady obligato of harbor 
activity constitutes a statement of the novel’s first theme. The 
routine of Anne’s humdrum existence allows her to accompany 
her son every Friday when he goes to the studio of Mademoiselle 
Giraud. The boy does not want to learn the piano, and he is 
sitting before the instrument in mute, motionless, stubborn rebel- 
lion when a woman’s scream is heard in the street below. This is 
the first statement of the contrasting theme. The music lesson 
goes on in spite of the clamor of voices, and when it is over, 
Anne and the boy go downstairs to find out what has happened. 
Leaving him on Mademoiselle Giraud’s porch, she works her 
way through the crowd to the front of a café, and looks in one of 
the open windows. In the semi-darkness of a back-room, she 
makes out a woman lying motionless on the floor. Sprawled over 
the outstretched figure and clutching at her shoulders, a man is 
repeatedly calling her, “My love, my love.” While the police take 
a statement from the proprietress of the café, the man, oblivious 
to the crowd that is watching him, continues to lie on top of the 
woman, to press his face against hers, against her blood-smeared 
mouth. He is finally led out of the café and into a police wagon. 
During all this, Anne’s boy sits quietly on the porch humming the 
sonatina of Diabelli. 

The two themes thus presented in the first chapter will gradually 
develop in the seven ensuing ones. In the second chapter it is 
the following day, Saturday, late in the afternoon. Anne, taking 
a walk along the port with her child, goes into the café. The 
boy goes out on the sidewalk to play; Anne orders a glass of wine. 
Except for the proprietress, there is only one other customer in 
the café, a man reading a newspaper. Anne is in an extremely 
nervous state, as evidenced by a continual trembling of her hands. 
The man moves over to her table, she orders more wine, and the 
strange dialogue begins. As the dialogue progresses, Madame 
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Desbaresdes questions the man about the scene she has witnessed 
the day before. She learns that the woman was shot in the heart 
by her lover. The victim, mother of three, has since died, and 
her lover has gone mad. Loving her as much as he did, how could 
he have killed her? Fascinated by the crime, Anne continues her 
questioning: 


Seeing him carry on over her, as if from that time on it 
made no difference whether she were dead or alive, do 
you believe it’s possible to come to .. . that . . . other 
than . . . out of despair? 


This is a crucial point in the novel, for we now begin to see the 
purpose of Anne’s questioning. In the film, Moderato cantabile, 
produced by Peter Brook, the crime is simply an excuse for Anne 
and the man to meet and, later, to fall in love. The novel has a 
completely different dimension. From this point on, the heroine 
is not simply satisfying an idle curiosity, or seeking an excuse for 
a meeting with a strange man. She is seeking complete identifica- 
tion with the murdered woman. From this point on, the question- 
ing will not reveal any new facts on the case, it will be part of a 
series of exercises she must perform to project her own con- 
sciousness into that of the victim. 

The ritual questioning which goes on during the next two 
chapters permits the two themes to develop. The man, whose 
name Anne learns is Chauvin, questions her about her life; she 
questions him about the crime. She asks him about the motive 
for the murder; whether is was true that the woman was a drunk- 
ard; how and when she decided that she wanted him to shoot her 
in the heart. Chauvin, on the other hand, who with other workers 
in the employ of her husband, has been inside the Desbaresdes 
mansion, tells her things that she knows only too well about her 
home life and personal affairs: she has been married ten years; 
there is a long corridor leading to her bedroom on the second 
floor, and she keeps this corridor lighted; she does not sleep well; 
she watches the workers as they go to the arsenal, and sometimes 
as she lies awake at night their faces pass before her eyes; she 
likes low-necked dresses, a magnolia between her breasts; she 
has never cried out like the dead woman. Anne says to him, 
“Speak to me.” He says to her, “Speak to me.” If he has no new 
facts on the crime she tells him to make them up, to invent them. 
Although she is learning nothing new, a gradual change is taking 
place within her. 
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This change becomes apparent in the fifth chapter, which occurs 
on Friday afternoon, exactly one week after the crime was com- 
mitted. Once again she is in Mademoiselle Giraud’s studio listening 
to her child as he takes his piano lesson. The sea and harbor 
activity continue to play an obligato to the scales that the boy is 
executing. The teacher finally calls for the Sonatina of Diabelli. 
This time, despite his unwillingness, he plays it well. The effect 
on Anne is marked: 


She listened to the sonatina. It came from the darkest 
ages, carried to her by her child. There were times, as she 
listened to it, that she almost fainted. . . 


The sonatina resounded still, carried like a feather by the 
barbarian, whether he willed it or not, and it swept down 
on his mother, sentenced her to the damnation of her love. 
The gates of hell closed again. 


This passage recalls the well-known scene from Swann in Love 
which takes place in Madame de Saint-Euverte’s salon. In that 
scene, which climaxes the novel, Swann suddenly hears the little 
phrase from the Vinteuil sonata. All his efforts to put the memory — 
of Odette’s love out of his mind come to nothing as the phrase 
inexorably brings him all the gestures, objects, and places which 
were part of that love. 

Marguerite Duras’ use of the sonatina in this chapter parallels, 
in a modest way, Proust’s use of the little phrase. Although the 
sonatina does not immediately percipitate the climax of the novel, 
it does reveal to Anne the truth of her affective state, and thus 
gives her the courage to do what she has to do in the last three 
chapters. 

The events of chapter six immediately follow those of chapter 
five. Anne goes downstairs into the café; she meets Chauvin, who 
has been listening to the music lesson above; they drink more 
wine; they talk; she asks again questions about the other couple 
that he cannot answer; he again changes the subject to her life 
as wife of a rich upper middle class industrialist; the probing 
again reveals nothing new. Although she is aware that there is 
to be a reception in her home that evening, she lingers in the café, 
and drinks too much wine. This dialogue, in which neither person 
speaks directly to the other, in which each person continually 
repeats the same idea, bears a close resemblance to the antiphonal 


response of contrasting musical themes in the first movement of 
a sonatina. 
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The seventh chapter, which contains some of the best writing 
in the book, takes place in the Desbaresdes mansion. Anne arrives, 
very late and very drunk, with a fading magnolia between her 
breasts. The reproving husband and guests, the saumon glacé, the 
canard @ l’orange, and the gossiping servants in the kitchen are 
all perceived through the inebriated senses of the heroine. The 
antiphonal responses of the contrasting themes are continued in 
a kind of cinematographic shift of scene: “A man loiters on the 
Boulevard de la Mer. A woman knows it.” 


Anne Desbaresdes drinks . . . this evening the Pommard 
wine continues to have the overwhelming taste of the 
unknown lips of a man in the street. This man has left 
the Boulevard de la Mer, he walks around the park. . . 


The guests digest the salmon, the duck, the mocha ice, but Anne 
cannot. While the guests disperse into the drawing-room, she goes 
upstairs to her son’s room, lies down on the floor and vomits 
“the foreign food that she was forced to take.” The regurgitation 
symbolizes the end of the conventionality theme. Anne is now 
ready for the final test. 

Two days later she returns to the café. Chauvin is waiting. The 
humdrum of her home life no longer exists; she dwells on her 
vomiting. Like the other woman, she begins to utter “a long im- 
patient moan.” She is surprised that she has reached this state 
so quickly. Their hands remain fixed on the table in a kind of 
death pose. 


“She will never speak again,” says Anne. 

“But she will. One day, a fine morning, all of a sudden, she 
will meet someone she knows, she will be unable to do 
anything but say hello. Or she will hear a child sing. The 
weather will be fine, she will say it is a fine day. It will 
begin all over again.” 


The murdered woman is thus resurrected before our very eyes 
and we are not sure whether we are watching Anne and Chauvin 
or the other couple. Anne goes close to Chauvin. “Their lips 
remain touching . . . following the same death rite as their hands, 
a moment ago, cold and trembling.” She is ready for the final 
words. 


“I would like you to be dead,” said Chauvin. 
“It’s done,” said Anne Desbaresdes. 
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The gradual slipping of one consciousness into another appears 
elsewhere in Marguerite Duras’ works. In the novel, Le Marin de 
Gibraltar (1952), an American woman saves a criminal’s life, 
then falls in love with him. He disappears, and she looks for him 
all over the world. In her mind, he becomes the “Gibraltar sailor.” 
Rich, beautiful, obsessed, she continues her search on a big 
white yacht; indeed her life and her quest become one and the 
same thing. She takes a young French clerk aboard. It is hot, 
they drink a lot of wine, they make love. He questions her over 
and over about herself and about the Gibraltar sailor until the 
missing lover seems to be conjured up before our eyes in the form 
of the French clerk. In the recent film, Hiroshima mon Amour, 
for which Marguerite Duras wrote the scenario, a French actress 
making a film in the atom-bombed city looks at her sleeping 
Japanese lover’s hand. It gradually becomes the hand of a dead 
Wehrmacht soldier. The Japanese must question her constantly in 
order to resurrect the couple they were in the city of Nevers, 
under the German occupation, towards the end of the war. The 
actress was the German soldier’s mistress. He was killed at the 
time of the Liberation. Her head was shaven, and she was thrown 
into a damp cellar. Now in Hiroshima, she tries through the ritual 
of questioning to recapture her past love, to bring to life the 
German soldier and the girl of Nevers. 

The earlier novel and the later film have this in common that 
in both the heroine is trying to relive an experience she has had, 
to effect a kind of metempsychosis between a past and present 
lover. In Moderato Cantabile, Anne Desbaresdes goes a step 
further. Through the same ritual of wine and questioning, she 
tries to live an experience she has never had: to effect a metempsy- 
chosis between the murdered woman and herself, as well as to 
make the mad murderer relive in the person of Chauvin. 

To achieve this more ambitious goal Marguerite Duras has 
constructed her novel with the greatest care. She has been careful 
to establish her chronology. All of the action takes place at the 
same time of day, between late afternoon and early evening. The 
first chapter takes place on a Friday, the second on the following 
day, the third early the following week, the fourth on the day after 
the third. The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, set in the music 
studio, the café, and the Desbaresdes mansion respectively, all 
take place on the second Friday. The final chapter takes place 
two days later. 
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She has, moreover, underscored the important seventh chapter 
by a clever shift in verb tenses. Most of the book is written in the 
narrative past, but the reader is aware that this tense is only an 
illusion, for what is taking place is really in the present, and is 
steadily unfolding toward the future. In the banquet scene this 
fiction of a narrative past is abandoned, and almost all of the 
chapter is written in the present. Then, just before the end of the 
scene, either through a desire to maintain a single point of view 
(that of Anne in the dining room) or through a new sense of the 
classical proprieties requiring that such action take place off the 
stage, the bedroom retching scene is narrated in the future. This 
tense shifting contributes greatly to the vague sense of continuous 
duration within the fixed time limits of each chapter. 

Finally, the novel achieves its fullest significance if seen not as 
a banal love story, but as the gradual development of two con- 
trasting themes in the mind of the heroine, analogous to the 
sonata form. The form is not as rigidly adhered to as in Proust’s 
Swann in Love, but Moderato Cantabile is a less ambitious novel. 
It is not a sonata, it is a sonatina. 
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Mirrors and Masks 
in theWorld of 


Francoise Mallet-Joris 


In the course of an interview with a journalist, the young laureate 
of the Femina literary prize for 1958 expressed astonishment at 
seeing her latest novels so often termed “Balzacian,” and noted 
that a predominantly visual temperament made her more objective, 
less of a philosopher than was Balzac. Those who have read the 
novels of Francoise Mallet-Joris cannot have failed to notice the 
importance of the “look” (le regard) in the world of strange and 
tormented beings into which she takes us. 

It is a look which first of all catches objects, observes them 
with curiosity, details them with love, perceives their harmony; a 
look without which the descriptive talent of the author would 
not succeed in creating those innumerable scenes, sometimes 
picturesque, always strikingly realistic, of a Flemish landscape 
of a Parisian street. The description of a ten cent store in L’Em- 
pire céleste is already famous. It is almost too perfect a page, a 
page for an anthology, one to which could be added the page in 
Les Mensonges where the port of Antwerp awakens at dawn; or 
the vision of a quaint apartment house in Le Rempart des 
béguines, foreshadowing the strange love which awaits the heroine; 
or again the page in La Chambre rouge which lets one view from 
a window a small Flemish town in its Sunday best. To her char- 
acters, Francoise Mallet-Joris lends her own sharp eye, her habit 
of strolling for sheer visual pleasure, and her delectation when 
translating into colors and motions the world that surrounds them. 

If this look, objective and creative as well, only embraced 
things, it would be but a source of joy. It turns, however, towards 
human beings and scans them with the same eagerness. At this 
point, from a well delineated world of gleaming objects, such as 
the unforgettable butcher stall which its proud owner contem- 
plates in Mort d’un village, we pass into a world of mist and 
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uncertainty, the realm of the lie. Why this transformation? Pre- 
cisely because objectivity becomes impossible where human beings 
are involved. The reality of a landscape, of an object, coincides 
with their appearance. The eye can know them and fix them, 
at least at a given moment. When we look at Francoise Mallet- 
Joris’ characters, on the contrary, our eyes are met by their 
appearance only, that is by what they are willing to let us see. 
Their truth hides behind the fortress of lies which they have 
erected, in a secret realm where they are overcome by fear when 
faced with their nudity and vulnerability, with what the novelist 
sometimes calls their soul. 

She is the first one to encounter this opacity of beings. She 
cannot see more than their external aspects, their physical fea- 
tures, their attitudes — in short, their masks. To surmount this 
obstacle, she has but a single means: to carry her objectivity to 
the extreme, that is, renounce all personal mtervention and judg- 
ment. The author’s objectivity then becomes the character’s sub- 
jectivity. The two possible techniques for such a reversal are 
narration in the first person, used by Francoise Mallet-Joris in 
her first two novels (Le Rempart des béguines and La Chambre 
rouge), or the interior monologue, of which she makes more and 
more use in the next two novels (Les Mensonges and L’empire 
céleste). 

Whatever the technique, the look remains for all — reader, 
author, and character — the sole means of knowledge, and hence 
it acquires a frightful power. Although each novel involves a very 
different set of events, we feel an underlying unity in the world of 
Francoise Mallet-Joris because it rests upon a fear that is intrinsic 
to each human being, and because it receives its light from a 
merciless look, the symbol of which could well be the “single 
eye” which has obsessed Stéphane, the pitiable hero of L’empire 
céleste, dominated since his childhood by a one-eyed grandfather. 
How well has the author transmitted her objectivity to her char- 
acters! We see them all engaged in a veiled war with each other, 
armed only with their look, spying upon one another, ready to 
seize the minute of weakness which will permit them to freeze 
the enemy into an attitude forever repulsive to himself. In a sense, 
they are all like Martine, the ugly little salesgirl behind the ten 
cent store window, exposed to all stares, but also stationed there 
to tear apart with her eyes her secret rival, the beautiful Louise, 
Stéphane’s wife, and to repeat to herself: “She is not beautiful! 
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She is not beautiful!” Alone among these hunted human beings, 
Louise is no prey to the piercing looks that seek to hurt her, 
because her animal simplicity makes her an authentic being. But 
let Martine cast the same lucid eye on Stéphane and he will soon 
lose his footing, panicked by the absence of an admiration so 
vital to him. The true love which springs up between Héléne and 
Jean in La Chambre rouge is also an armed aiid secret love which 
is smothered before it has ever been expressed authentically, be- 
cause neither one dares to yield to tenderness for fear of reading 
in the other’s eye irony and triumph. 

Since they feel no pity for others, either because of a natural 
hardness of heart or because of a repulsion for any kind of weak- 
ness, the characters of Francoise Mallet-Joris expect none in 
return. They feel compelled to defend themselves against the 
possible annexation of their inner self by others. Total indif- 
ference is a form of defense granted to only a privileged few. 
Against the merciless look which seeks to judge, and which will 
succeed in judging, often unjustly and without appeal, if one 
allows it to, a secure shelter is to be found in lies. Each one, 
then, chooses a mask for himself, a flattering attitude, and strives 
to play his part in an effort to see at last in the eyes of those who 
watch him the reflection of an image he has chosen. Thus we 
witness throughout the novels a tragic masquerade, for, instead 
of the awaited liberation, each person brings about his total en- 
slavement by others. He needs them constantly, he needs their 
eyes in which to seek reassurance that his mask fits, that his 
comedy is accepted. 

The formidable character of Les Mensonges, Van Baarnheim 
the brewer, chooses to organize his life around the power of 
money and, thanks to the greedy complacency of his household, 
succeeds in building himself into a benefactor. He dies when he 
finally meets, in his illegitimate child, a girl who refuses to act 
the part that would make it possible for him to believe in the 
character he has created. La Chambre rouge is nothing but the 
story, not of complacency, but of the maintenance of a life, the 
two heroes playing an invoived and cruel comedy which ends up 
by destroying the truth they long for. The entire Empire céleste 
is built around this interplay of mirrors which reflect only false 
truths. In Le Rampart des béguines, at the very moment when 
the truth about Tamara starts to reveal itself to the young girl 
she has perverted, a mirror once more is present to reflect a lie. 
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“Je ne pouvais pleurer. Elle me prit par les épaules, m/’inclina 
vers la droite, vers le miroir . . . -Viola ce qui est vrai, ma 
chérie, dit-elle d’une voix volontairement basse et tendre, toi et 
moi.” What could be more objective than a mirror? But mirrors 
lie in the world of Francoise Mallet-Joris. The author places them 
everywhere. Repeatedly we see a face seeking in them the reflec- 
tion of its real self and finding only the reflection of what it is in the 
eyes of others, truth and reality remaining invisible. Thus we read 
in La Chambre rouge: “Tamara est belle encore. Belle dans les 
yeux de Jean qui caressent ces courbes douces. Belle dans le 
miroir de Venise, entre les rideaux blancs et les meubles a 
volutes.”” However, Tamara plays a part, that of a perfect wife: 
she even almost becomes as her husband sees her, because “a 
force de l’aimer sans la connaitre, il l’a faite telle qu’il l’aimait.” 

Can the lie, then, become a kind of second truth? No. Be- 
cause deep within every person there remains a realm lighted by 
the consciousness of a struggle between what he is and what he 
appears to be. It is surprising to find so little self-analysis in 
novels where the narration in the first person, or interior mono- 
logue, plays such an important part. Introspection is foreign to 
these characters because they are afraid of it. The look they give 
themselves strives to remain directed outward toward their reflec- 
tion. Frangoise Mallet-Joris observes the rules of the game with 
consistency: for instance, she does not describe the physical 
appearance of Héléne, the young heroine-narrator of Le Rempart 
des béguines and La Chambre rouge unless the girl can glance 
at herself in a mirror. As long as the images reflected by mirrors 
or by the eyes of other coincide with one’s chosen role, all is well, 
and the falsehood behind which each one hides could be no 
more than a pleasant comedy. But let one pair of eyes refuse this 
image, and the inner struggle, ignored for a while, is felt with 
renewed sharpness. This beautiful and perfect Tamara might 
become so if Héléne’s eyes did not return a different image, the 
real one, the secret one. 

This is where we feel the tragedy of all these lives, piteously 
filled with the desire to appear as they are not, for by dint of 
lying to others, they lie to themselves. And so they all move 
in a mist of ambiguity and are seized at every instant by the fear 
of some pure and revealing light. One example will suffice, that 
of Mlle Paule, Van Baarnheim’s secretary in Les Mensonges: 


On the other side of the corridor was a mirror. In this 
mirror Mademoiselle saw herself welcoming the unfor- 
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tunates with her arid goodwill, distributing alms as though 
they were punishments, asking questions, making decisions, 
dominating her surroundings in spite of her lack of inches. 
It was her life that filed past in the mirror, that of a 
superior woman always correct in manner, who despite 
her culture and education concerned herself with the 
poor and ignorant. How could she fail to detest the sum- 
mer which emptied the mirror and left her there idle, with 
round eyes behind her heavy glasses, suddenly expelled 
from her dream and confronting a reality which nothing 
now hid: her feeble, ugly body. 


The dream of what one pretends to be, the reality of what one 
is: nearly all Francoise Mallet-Joris’ characters are torn by this 
conflict between lucidity and complacency, between a longing 
for and a fear of authenticity. Each one has condemned himself 
to live with his double, which he loves or hates but must have 
in order to escape his own identity, until he no longer recognizes 
himself: “Was it his hand that rose and struck the girl in the face? 
Was it his face that choked, muttering incomprehensible words, 
he no longer could say whether they were threats or entreaties? 
Was it himself or that double he could see so far away, in the 
depths of the mirror? And it might be that the mirror too was 
part of the nightmare; he would never know.” 

When the hero of L’Empire céleste feels compelled to destroy 
his real self in order to carry on his pretense, he moans: “Etre 
Stéphane. . .” But can he tell the real Stéphane from his double? 
“He'd have to recover the words and phrases behind which he 
had barricaded himself. But the phrases he reassembled at the 
cost of so much effort stir up monsters. The mirrors he sets up 
reflect hideous faces. Must he let his defenses crumble, and open 
wide the portals for fear to enter?” With his back against the 
wall, forced to look at himself in his weakness, his total nudity, 
Stéphane is at last going to know a moment of truth; now he must 
see himself, judge himself . . . and be dissolved, adds the author. 
Life will go on, Stéphane will drag out a dull but resigned exist- 
ence. Paradoxically, the spark of lucidity in this weak man could 
only flash during a state of half-consciousness. 

More awesome and cruel is the ending of La Chambre rouge. 
Like Stéphane, Héléne sees herself at last, but in a horrible dis- 
play, for her double has killed her true being and it is the image 
of a whore in a brothel that is disclosed to her by her fiancé in 
an immense mirror. Both the look and the mirror return to her 
the definitive image of the lie become truth: 
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Jean was looking at me, closely and ironically. And I too 
was looking at myself . . . as I shamelessly expossed from 
the bed a bare bosom; in that wrap with an alien smell. . . 
As I walked to the table, I saw that Jean had opened the 
huge mirror that had always remained closed, till that very 
day, and in this mirror 1 seemed to see myself for the 
first time. My hair hung loose, my body was visible under 
its new garment and I, who usually avoided the sight of 
it, feeling embarrassed, I looked at it and took pleasure 
in it, it was as though I felt a new life flood through every 
particle of it. I scarcely paid any attention to Jean who 
was asking me to sit down, | kept staring at my body and 
my face in the mirror, in order to grasp what had so 
mysteriously flowered in its depths, or perhaps in order to 
disappear into it. 


In Stéphane’s humbie distress as in Héléne’s triumphant pride, 
the human being dares to discover himself. Then, under his own 
searching look, a far more dangerous look than that of others, 
the last illusions vanish. “Le miroir dévoilé trahissait ma derniére 
innocence, celle des yeux, jusqu’ici préservée,” says Héléne. Does 
this last look bring peace? Francoise Mallet-Joris does not say; 
she has not yet taken any of her characters beyond this instant 
of truth. 











LEON-FRANCOIS HOFFMANN 


Notes on Zoe Oldenbourg’s 
Destiny of Fire 


A good historical novel almost seems a contradiction in terms. 
We do not think of War and Peace as a “historical” novel, and 
we would probably hesitate in the case of Flaubert’s Salammbo. 
It is all the more remarkable, then, to encounter a writer of 
historical novels who is at the same time one of the very best 
authors in contemporary France. 

Madame Zoé Oldenbourg’s first novel was published in 1946. 
Originally entitled Argile (later changed to Argile et cendre), it 
was published in English under the title The World is not Enough.' 
This novel, set in the Middle Ages, was followed in 1953 by La 
Pierre angulaire (The Cornerstone), which received the Fémina 
prize. Rather than analyze the excellence of these two long and 
powerful “medieval” narratives, I prefer to discuss briefly her 
latest work of fiction, Les Briilés, published by Gallimard in 1960. 
This novel will soon appear in the United States under the fitting 
title Destiny of Fire. 


The subject of the novel has been described by the author 
in her valuable foreword: 


This novel describes the resistance of the Cathari to the 


persecutions directed against them during and after the 
Albigensian crusade. 


So ruthless were those persecutions that we know next to noth- 
ing about the Catharist heresy, which flourished in Languedoc 
during the latter part of the twelfth century. The Inquisition was 
invented to combat the Albigensians, and fulfilled its mission 
very efficiently. The unity of the Church preserved for two more 
centuries. But at what a price! 

Destiny of Fire is the story of a Cathar family. Ricord de Mont- 
greil and his wife Arsen renounce their marital life to seek salva- 


1 Pantheon Books, New York, 1948. 
2 Pantheon Books, New York, 1955. 
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tion in a life of perfection. Ricord, however, is not able to con- 
quer his indignation at the persecutions of his people. He takes 
arms against the invaders and eventually is tortured to death 
by the Crusaders. His four sons also resist. Two are killed, the 
others reduced to the status of mercenaries. Rather than recant, 
his daughter Gentiane and her husband Bérenger choose martyr- 
dom at the hands of the Inquisition. Arsen, after a long and 
saintly life, also is burned alive. 

Destiny of Fire is not a novel for the squeamish. The Albigen- 
sian cause is lost from the start, and what we witness is the 
inexorable destruction of the heretics. One by one they are taken, 
tortured, killed. And we are not spared the description of horrors 
committed during a repressive war. Yet if we are to understand the 
fortitude and dignity of whi-h < os: of the Cathari (and some of 
their persecutors) were capable, we must know in what terrify- 
ing circumstances they refused to lose their humanity. 

Despite its “historical” setting, Destiny of Fire is not a histori- 
cal novel in the usual sense of the word. It is a remarkably mod- 
ern book, and one that should profoundly move the reader of 
today. Certainly, there are few men in our times who would under- 
go torture rather than consent to the slightest compromise with 
their religious beliefs. Perhaps the Inquisition appears to us an 
aberration which disappeared with the Dark Ages.* Most histori- 
cal novelists would take precisely this point of view, and treat 
religious zealotry, with all its spectacular consequences, as a 
strange and excitingly horrifying curiosity, well designed to tickle 
their reader’s nerves. Not so Madame Oldenbourg. She refuses, 
and rightly so, to adorn her story with local color. Her characters 
do not speak in that pseudo-archaic jargon so often found in 
historical novels. We are not carried back to an exotic era of 
quaint customs and period furniture. Rather, we are in a universe 
which is only too familiar: one where ideas turn some into perse- 
cutors and others into victims. There is no doubt as to where 
Madame Oldenbourg’s sympathies lie. Yet her Cathari are not 
angels. Their convictions, exacerbated by persecution, make them 
capable of cruelty. Thus Ricord who, while being tortured on the 
market-place, screams Arsen’s name over and over again, until 
he dies. But Arsen is not there; following the precepts of her 


3% As a matter of fact, the Inquisition was not officially abolished until 1834 
and autodafes were frequent in Spain and Portugal during the 18th century. 
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faith to the letter, she has separated from her husband. So does 
Aicard de la Cardiére who, by accepting martyrdom, drives his 
mother to madness and suicide. In the twelfth century as well 
as in the twentieth, evil breeds evil: Gautier de Maleterre, a 
young crusader, is wounded in an ambush and taken in by 
Cathari hermits who cure him. During his convalescence, he 
learns to respect the faith of his enemies. When he returns among 
his own, he is persuaded by a priest to betray his benefactors. 
After seeing them burned alive, he is driven half mad with re- 
morse, and has to be sent home to Ile-de-France. On the road 
he is captured by four Cathari soldiers: 


On that day Gautier amply and fully paid his debt. In 
the evening, his trussed-up body was brought back to the 
citadel of Saissac by his horse. Gautier’s head, his hands 
and his feet were completely black. They had been turned 
to coal, like vegetables slowly charred on glowing em- 
bers. His face, burned yet intact, was set in an expression 
of pain so terrible to see that one of the soldiers who had 
admitted steed and rider into the court-yard was struck 
down with shock. It took a long time to revive him. 


In a large measure, fanaticism has been purged from our re- 
ligious life. But let us not be too proud, for it is rampant in our 
political convictions and in our racial prejudices. The attitudes, 
the mentality, the actions of Madame Oldenbourg’s protagonists 
are not foreign to us: 


It is true that in my novels an important role is given to 
cruelty, to agony, in brief to the tragic side of life. I 
don’t know whether the horrors of our world of con- 
centration camps and, in general, the harshness of our 
times are partly responsible for that. I think they are.* 


Yet Destiny of Fire is not an allegory. The parallels which, | 
believe, can legitimately be drawn between Madame Oldenbourg’s 
Middle Ages and our Atomic Era are so to speak “internal” 
to the novel rather than superimposed upon it. The author has 
achieved this by avoiding the attitude generally adopted by the 
writer of historical novels. She does not consider the past as an 
object, as a reservoir of material which will provide her with the 


4+ Madame Oldenbourg has kindly given me permission to quote this pas- 
sage and the next from a letter to me. L.-F. H. 
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ingredients for the concoction of an entertaining story. Rather, 
she sees the past as what it really is, as a moment in the con- 
tinuous adventure of man. She strives to understand and sym- 
pathize with the lives of people, our ancestors, who were after 
all not intrinsically different from what we are: 


As a matter of fact, a man’s agony, whatever century 
he may live in, is always equally cruel; and I don’t believe 
there is such a thing as “historical truth.” There is only 
human truth, or simply truth. 


The setting of Destiny of Fire is not gratuitous. It is, in part, 
a historical reconstruction: the author tells us in her foreword: 
“The facts described conform to historical reality.” The novel is 
an artistic success because it harmonizes “historical reality” and 
“human truth.” This happy harmony is achieved thanks to Ma- 
dame Oldenbourg’s respect both for history and for the characters 
she invents. Neither is subordinated to the other. The characters 
are not mere puppets used to animate a sumptuous décor and to 
act out a thrilling plot. The décor is not a mere background design- 
ed to give more stature to the characters. The Albigensians’ 
destiny was fire precisely because their lives were played out 
in the Languedoc of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But 
their response to the challenge they faced is as old as man’s fate; 
it will not disappear until Man or the Gods put an end to 
human existence. 

We must hope that Madame Oldenbourg will write many more 
historical novels. Perhaps her example will convince writers that 
the dangers inherent in the genre can be avoided and that, besides 
being commercial successes, historical novels can have great 
literary value. 
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What Rest for the Weary 


Li cuens Raynauz est montez en la tor. 

Si s’est assis en un lit point a fleurs, 

Dejoste lui se siet bele Erembors; 

Lors recommencent lors premiers amors! 
E Raynauz, amis! 


The Countess of Champagne, pressed incontinently for an answer, 
had ruled among other things “that it is more worthy for a 
woman who is blessed with an abundance of property to accept 
a needy lover than one who has great wealth.” To this tidy bit 
of reassurance and implied encouragement Geneviéve Le Theil 
might very well and a bit angrily answer that that sort of thing 
was well enough in another time, when wenches were respected 
and men knew how to be grateful for small favours, but that 
attitudes, if not circumstances, are radically different in her own 
case. The evidence for her reply, shored by a presentation of her 
century’s novel variations on the theme which engaged the 
countess’ overall attention and restricted wisdom, is the matter of 
Christiane Rochefort’s Warrior's Rest, a fretfully powerful novel 
which diminishes into a long and exasperating whine under the 
burden of a Legion of Decency ending. 

If nothing else, this provocative book demonstrates that one 
does not fall from the graces and rewards of courtly love without 
certain dire consequences, nor does one arrive so easily nor so 
rightfully at sexual equality as Mme de Beauvoir might impatiently 
and even uprightly demand. The results of the fall apparently have 
little to do with either good conduct or faithful adherence to the 
rules and exhortations set forth by the countess’ rapporteur, 
Andreas Capellanus, who had promised that the woman who 
generously bestowed her love would be generously compensated 
both in this life and in another. Instead we find our heroine con- 
demned to undergo in this life the terrible torments Capellanus 
and his courts of justice-dispensing ladies had reserved for the 
after-life of those most unbenevolent of dames: the virgins who, 
as Aldous Huxley remarked in Point Counterpoint, are auto- 
matically deserving of the accolade “martyr.” There are, of course, 
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Mr. Huxley’s wisdom and experience to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, different ways to different kinds of martyrdom, and perhaps 
it is here that the long-suffering Mme de Beauvoir would seize 
the opportunity to wag a long mandarin finger as she issues a 
jeremiad — as the endlessly abused prophet whose honor is most 
tarnished by the actions of her own sex. 

The trouble is that Mme de Beauvoir’s finger would not be seen, 
nor her voice distinctly heard (if at all) by the likes of Genevieve 
Le Theil. Our heroine — such an expression being the only nine- 
teenth century standard applicable to her is one that should be 
used unsparingly — is beyond admonition and even, to her eternal 
fatigue and decreasing resistance, beyond volition. Not for her 
are Mme de Beauvoir’s laments over unjustly rooted sexual 
inequality; nor for her are the dictatorial tendencies of Andreas’ 
ladies who turned the bedroom into a fragile stronghold of 
Catharism. Geneviéve asks only that she be dictated to and her 
life organized. by the man to whom she has become attached be- 
cause of his unfailing efficiency and generosity in bringing her to 
sexual climax. For such humble wishes she pays the unevenly 
evaluable price of obsession, disorder and, eventually, an unwilled 
and unwanted Beauvoiresque triumph. 

As an evocation of obsession and the disorder that can be 
produced by the unwavering pursuit of a single goal, the novel is 
a fairly remarkable achievement, so long as it sticks to the pre- 
sentation of the obsessions and keeps away from problems of 
meaning. It all begins rather credibly — at least with the same 
amount of credibility one brings to those faits divers tucked away 
on page two of Figaro — when Genevieve stumbles into the wrong 
hotel room in a provincial town and discovers a nearly-dead 
Renaud (the echo of a kind of medieval spirit lingers on even in 
the names). She, in a movement of automatic humanitarianism 
(the more callow might say: panic), saves his life only to find 
that one man’s humanitarianism is not necessarily another’s and 
brings consequences which, if not unwanted, are ultimately unpre- 
dictable. A liaison is begun; Renaud allows himself to be set up 
in tawdry splendour in the former garconniére of Geneviéve’s 
father and, in a rather disorganized way, begins to give his mistress 
an education in the by-ways and underwaters of sexuality. Things 
go along as well as these kinds of things can: Renaud plunges 
into the nightmarish comforts of creeping alcoholism; Geneviéve 
learns something about the milieu of drug addicts, over-worked 
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prostitutes of various persuasions and, most importantly, the perils 
of keeping her hold on'a man whose sexual and alcoholic appetites 
have all the properties of an insatiable blotter. 

A bout of pulmonary congestion comes to save the situation from 
the tedium even lubricity can know. Geneviéve is sent off to a 
clinic to die of the wounds of love, masked under the more medi- 
cally respectable symptoms of tuberculosis. Renaud, vaguely re- 
pentant, comes to her ‘side and this particular Ronde is spinning 
once again, taking us into the womb of what must be the closest 
French equivalent to our beatniks. For a moment it looks as 
though Renaud may be saved from his own worst instincts by a 
boyish young girl called Rafaele (angelism is not without its uses, 
you see); as the danger point approaches, Geneviéve has a setback 
and they return, via various detours, to Paris where the last stages 
of alcoholis™. +t in. 

At about «>: point the novel starts getting murky; the reader’s 
fascination wii. obsession begins to wear thin, principally, I sus- 
pect, because he oies to realise that the story he is being told 
is supposed to have some or several meanings and that, hidden 
within the fading lotus of these meanings, are — well, not reflexions 
so much as stances designed to give a revelatory view of certain 
of our contemporary myths and their dangers. I suggest this 
imprecisely, but not with anything approaching Mlle Rochefort’s 
gift for imprecision. She, not content with the sheer cumulative 
power of her presentation, nor sufficiently won over to the value 
of economy in narration, carries her heroine’s experience well 
beyond the limits of story-telling into the rougher terrain of 
meaning, of significance, if you will, and there, surrounded by the 
rocks, crags and stalactites of Mlle Rochefort’s “message” the 
reader tends to get lost or badly scratched; his sensibility is at 
once touched and scathed. 

There is probably a personalist protest lodged deep in this 
morass of meaning; it is stated in the muted tones post-Freudian 
sensibility brings to its introspections as a replacement, in a purely 
temporal sense, for the ringing protests of the Romantics or the 
ultimate bravura of the less accomplished Symbolists. If this be 
the age in which the person must live out his life on the conditions 
set up by a scientific method he generally misapprehends, then 
the person does better to look resignedly at himself as an object; 
in so doing he avoids the dangers of taking too seriously the per- 
sonal affronts dealt out by the world, and, provided he possess 
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the gift of ironic language (as Mile Rochefort so evidently does), 
he will be able to stave off the laughter and criticism of a more 
sophisticated though possibly more jaded public. That there may 
be here the value of a desperate ethic, possessed of its own kind 
of admirable courage, is quite possible; but in Mlle Rochefort’s 
hands the struggle to form this kind of objective approach puts 
real situations all at sixes and sevens, and does havoc to the 
meaning of words. She writes, for example: “In Villejuif they 
treated subjective conditions [tuberculosis], but I have not heard 
anyone say they treated objective facts [her love for Renaud], 
or that they could somehow present me with a [Renaud] Sarti 
grown amorous and sober.” (Emphasis mine) The stance she 
seeks may be modern and brittle, furnishing in its own special way 
a kind of commentary on the irony, even the cowardice, of the 
brittleness, but the very energy expended in maintaining it creates 
all kinds of muscle spasms and nerve-failures in the stance. Mary 
McCarthy, perhaps because she is less ambitious to transmute 
degradation, does this kind of thing better, though in a minor way. 

What the author seems to want to say is this: if we go about 
trying to evaluate human situations objectively, we may very well 
end up creating subjective situations which, born out of a concern 
for the objective approach, create worse problems than would an 
immediate awareness of the subjective nature of all inter-personal 
relationships. It is a good idea, perhaps, and one which is increas- 
ingly manifested in the kind of contemporary sensibility impaled 
in the works of Lawrence Durrell and Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
Still one is not altogether secure with Mlle Rochefort’s use of 
words or, more precisely, Mlle Rochefort’s characters are not al- 
together sure of what they mean when they speak of objective 
and subjective approaches to the interacting series of events they 
experience and create. 

Both central figures in the novel are, at the moment of initial 
presentation, on the point of renouncing any control over their 
immediate experience; Genevieve because, under the expert ca- 
resses of Renaud, she is beginning to discover her body as a gener- 
ator of pleasure; Renaud because, having been frustrated in the 
suicide gesture which was to cut him off from a detested and 
detestable world, he is willing to allow events to create his future. 
On this score, however, he is oddly insensitive to the degree to 
which his movement into alcoholism seems, to less abused minds, 
a rather clearly subjective fist raised to challenge the world’s 
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idiocies. The value of this transformation of the self into object 
and of personal action into external event seems to be its loosening 
of all ties to responsibility; the body as object can pass from one 
such event to another, in somewhat the same manner as a basic 
automobile motor passes along an assembly line. Depending on 
what assembly line it is conveyed through and which design has 
been preordained for it, the final product emerges in various 
shapes and forms. It is acted on and is nothing more than the 
accumulation of what these actions have made it. But it registers 
nothing much beyond a certain kind of constatation: it costs so 
many thousands of (old) francs to become an alcoholic; a purely 
mechanistic approach to the results of Lesbian intercourse makes 
that intercourse quite as pleasurable as any other and, given enough 
practise, can even make it desirable. 

In such a register human relationships have no evaluative but 
simply responsive norms: Geneviéve loves Renaud because he 
gives her sexual pleasures she has not known before; Renaud 
needs Geneviéve because his body has got used to her both as 
the agent who purveys liquor to it and as the “garde-enfant” that 
comes to bring it home from the Parisian pubs when the hour 
grows late and that body, saturated in alcohol, craves rest. The 
warrior, having abdicated the struggle and yielding unquestioningly 
to the body’s cravings finds his rest in the cares lavished on him 
by the woman who is tied to him because his body satisfies hers. 
Bodies then become linked simply by the energy of needs; subtle 
things like words — from which might grow the phrases of endear- 
ment and commitment bound to rust the wheels of the mechanism 
— must be avoided and reproaches or nostalgia must be phrased 
with self-protective care: “I ruined myself in order not to save 
you.” 

It would probably be unwise to label this kind of literature as 
anti-Freudian (though it amounts to that) if only because the 
label is too restrictive. Mlle Rochefort seems to want to say some- 
thing a good deal more generalized and universal, something 
that would have to do with the danger of living on the terms of 
any of the myths that satisfy too easily the desire of the conscious- 
ness for a kind of understanding that is permissive and just enough 
explanatory to cut off all further explanation. The myths — 
whether they be those derived from Freud, enunciated by Mme de 
Beauvoir, or “noticed” by Denis de Rougement — are dangerous 
because they offer total explanations on the basis of only partial 
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evidence, or approaching the problem from another direction, 
because they think the evidence they offer is all the evidence that 
is needed. That they are impressive and persuasive is only a meas- 
ure of the extent to which they have no reality, especially since the 
consequences of living by them prove convincingly the insufficiency 
of subjective explanations. 

Why? Apparently because every myth presupposes an inade- 
quate supply of human energy and ingenuity and offers unreal 
solutions to real situations, with the result that one comes to 
reality only after a long detour and only after one has allowed 
one’s equipment for subtle discernment to become shabby and 
rundown. (Theoretically the sexual equipment remains well-oiled, 
presumably because it is stripped, by the myths, of all psychologi- 
cal restraint.) Geneviéve and Renaud, boasting various wounds 
inflicted by different encounters with the world, abdicate volition 
and submit to the mechanisms of their bodies only to learn that 
the structure of volition cannot be abdicated since the effort that 
goes into the maintenance of the stance of abdication remains 
nonetheless volitional, and to learn also that reproductive mechan- 
isms reproduce. In short, doing away with restraints does not do 
away with consequences. It is here the myths fail most crucially 
and most consequentially: they catch man in a mesh of self- 
knowledge which they give him, but the information is about an 
objective self that possibly does not exist simply because it is 
always becoming. Still, to the extent that the information is ac- 
cepted, all spontaneity is pushed out of the dance of life; the 
self experiences a “freedom of nothingness” and moves from 
deception into delusion, until some shock — here: being got with 
child — comes to give the lie to the pattern. 

As argument, abstracted from the book, it is not unimpressive, 
suggesting as it does that there is a rhythm to life that cannot be 
it.:mobilized or pinioned, a rhythm that, though it is never com- 
pletely definable, nonetheless produces situations in time which 
can be predicted as occurrences even though there is no way of 
telling what their precise components will be. But as argument 
in the terms of the novel it is not clear at all, or, more accurately, 
is not convincing. One cannot cavalierly say that Mlle Rochefort’s 
heroine knows nothing about these supposed vital rhythms, and 
confuses gymnastics with grace. But one can say it seriously, 
because if there is anything disappointing about this book it is 
the way it suddenly becomes a teeter-board which defies its own 
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construction and much of its own power. All the weight of import 
has been on the side of obsession and egoism, on a deeply impres- 
sive presentation of the passions’ way into sickness and ennui; 
surely from this nettle, exhaustion, some more credible logical or 
aesthetic flower could be plucked than the bourgeois transforma- 
tion we assist tediously at — a transformation hardly made more 
manageable by twisting an old phrase around to aver that the wage 
of sin is life, or by Geneviéve’s final nostalgia that she may be 
doing the wrong thing in allowing Renaud to go off for the cure, 
thus admitting that his nose-thumbing at the world has been a 
futile gesture, and that he has lost a struggle which had seemed 
so eminently if not lucidly justified. It is not the cure so much 
as it is that newly engendered life, the result of the kind of mishap 
that results when one forgets where the nearest chemist’s shop is, 
that teeters the board, lifting the obsession high in the air when, 
I gather, we are supposed to believe it meets an end something 
like Euphorion’s: death and disintegration as the result of insolence 
against both men and the gods. 

Geneviéve writes: “There’s nothing whose unfolding is so full 
of doom as pregnancy; nothing makes you quite so fatalistic and, 
in a way, so invulnerable and so enormously selfish as this very 
opposite to selfishness: the primary thing was to preserve myself, 
to preserve myself as the receptacle of a life other than my own.” 
The decent do not question such sentiments; nor does Renaud who 
throws himself at her feet, transpiring repentance in the midst of 
his tears, reminding us again of the reconciliation between his 
medieval prototype and Erembour. But where is the sense of it 
all, the sense which would allow the reader to believe that some 
invulnerable logic is at work behind all this, some logic that would 
make us believe redemption possible for these people? I am left 
unhappy, aesthetically, with the invitation to believe that preg- 
nancy can have this effulgent effect on a woman who has gone 
through a gamut of sexual exercises that would have brought an 
approving smile to the face of a demanding Sade and who, on the 
last pages of the book, still is not convinced that a dis-alcoholized 
Renaud will be a nice thing to have about the house. The terms 
of the transformation are not here, or at least if they are here, 
they are muted and emasculated by their opposites. These people, 
seeking to avoid emotional habits, have nonetheless fallen victim 
to other habits and it is hard to conceive that something as incon- 
venient as pregnancy — and surely in their circle solutions to this 
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problem must be known — would come as a shock treatment to 
alter the pattern established from devouring habits. 

A theologian might speak of the mysterious operations of grace, 
but he would not be much of a theologian and less of an empiricist, 
though indeed Renaud himself speaks at times mysteriously of 
grace and a kind of universe where man, rather than God, has 
absconded. But it is vague, if not bad theology and worse art, and 
it leaves the reader trying to stifle his final disappointment. Mlle 
Rochefort is a skilled writer — the voice with which Genevieve 
speaks is unfailingly authentic even in its most trying hold-back- 
the-tears moments — and she has something she wants to say, 
though she perhaps lacks the courage or the invention to impose 
her convictions. What happens — this is true of the one other story 
she has published — is that she seems to live out in her art the 
paradoxes and insufficiencies and dualisms she is attracted to in 
life, with the balance always tilting unfavorably away from what 
seem to be her convictions. If she sees redemptive connexions be- 
tween the dualisms — I speak of connexions deliberately, and not 
necessarily of resolutions — she is keeping them to herself for 
the time being, muting her own voice in the way she has muted 
the voice of her heroine and leaving us the limited consolation of 
knowing that, in the end, for reasons not fully known, the weary 
do find rest if not relaxation, surcease if not success. Of their 
right to their rest, the benevolent reader will agree, but honesty 
will force him to admit that they seem to capitulate to exhaustion 
rather than conviction and, like Andreas Capellanus in the last 
book of De arte honeste amandi, manage to save the day for 
morality only by tacking on a final chapter that seems to have little 
to do with what has preceded it. It is always nice to have morality 
preserved; but somehow its mere preservation does not auto- 
matically silence the voice either of the Countess of Champagne 
or of others whose myths, despite their possibly destructive conse- 
quences, speak of layers of reality that are tougher and more 
resilient than this particular effort at refutation is willing to admit. 
For this kind of insight Miss Ashton-Warner’s books, more auda- 
cious, more poised, more troublesome, remain, precisely because 
they are storm-beset and resonant with commitment, the best attack 
yet organised against the myths of egoism which, in this century, 
have become the replacement for ethics. 
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The Memoirs of Hadrian 
by Marguerite Yourcenar 


The historical novel is a peculiar hybrid in the world of literary 
forms. Is it a novel, with all that the term implies in the way of 
psychological exploration, or merely a parade of famous events 
into which some puppets are arbitrarily placed to create a plot? 
How, furthermore, can a modern writer avoid embarrassing ana- 
chronisms of thought and diction, particularly in dialogue? One 
is tempted to dismiss the genre as doomed to failure — but, 
now and then, history and fiction do meet in a pleasing whole. 
Such is the case with the Memoirs of Hadrian. Mile Yourcenar 
has managed to circumvent all the obvious traps of the historical 
novel. To begin with, the second century A.D. is not a period 
which opposes immense barriers to the understanding and sym- 
pathy of the present-day reader: the age of the emperor Hadrian 
resembles our own in its eclectic though, its vast administrative 
complexity and its widespread skepticism. Pericles’ Athens or 
Abélard’s Paris would be inaccessible to the modern ovelist be- 
cause of innumerable cultural differences, but the apogee of the 
Roman Empire is one of those rare epochs in which a twentieth- 
century reader can take interest without any exhausting effort of 
empathy. 

In regard to fictional technique Mlle Yourcenar is as ingenious 
as in her choice of period. Avoiding the possible silliness of a 
third-person narrative, she has followed the most relevant model 
which antiquity offers: the Meditations of Hadrian’s adoptive 
grandson, Marcus Aurelius. Nor is the later emperor absent from 
his work; these memoirs are supposedly addressed to him, and 
their style reminds one not of the stiffness of literary Latin but 
rather of Greek, the language in which he expressed his most 
intimate thoughts. 

The conscience of Hadrian becomes, in Mlle Yourcenar’s treat- 
ment, an epitome of the highest ideals and weariest realizations 
of later Roman culture. He is only intermittently an individual 
and observes that “any Greek philosopher, virtually any culti- 
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vated Roman subscribes to the same conception of the world as 
I do.” This image of the world is not order! 12nd dogmatic, but 
“varius, multiplex, multiformis.” Hadrian’s meditations are devi- 
ous, ambivalent, constantly subject to qualifications suggested 
by his essential detachment and tolerance. Though usually benevo- 
lent in practice, he can intellectually admit of no moral imperative. 
Like many novels of modern life, this book suggests a plenum of 
thought, culture, and values, in which no one idea or ideal can 
completely prevail over its contrary. 

Only two events in Hadrian’s personal life distinguish him in 
this work as an individual: his elevation to the empire and his 
love for the Greek-Asiatic boy Antinous, who brief life and early 
death gave rise to one of the many fascinating expressions of late 
classical religious feeling. 

The cult of Antinous — identified with the slain god (Adonis, 
Osiris, etc.) of fertility myths — spread rapidly over the oriental 
world, and his image was preserved by numerous statues erected 
at Hadrian’s behest. This apotheosis provides Mlle Yourcenar with 
the most absorbing psychological question in the novel. Hadrian 
interprets Antinous’ suicide by the Proustian myth of the prisoner 
of love: “ a boy, afraid of losing everything, had found this device 
for binding me to himself forever.” At the same time, however, 
there are hints that Antinous, impelled by his Asiatic, mythopoeic 
cast of mind, committed suicide as a ritual reénactment of the 
death of Osiris and in the hope of averting disaster from Hadrian. 
The poignancy of his death lies in Hadrian’s sophisticated Roman 
incapacity to understand such a gesture. 

The Memoirs of Hadrian is not a simple novel; it has little 
plot, and its presupposes, on the part of the reader, a certain 
acquaintance with classical culture and history. Indeed, the very 
succcess of this book lies in its uncompromising focus: one is 
not spoon-fed history put plunged into it. 
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Francoise d’Eaubonne: 
Le Temps d’apprendre a vivre 


Middle-aged Hervé Lefort is the official “thinker” of the militant 
Républicain Socialiste Party. At the time of the novel, however, 
he has given up almost all political activity in a search to discover 
why he has been abandoned by young Lisbeth Reiss, his latest 
mistress. In his earlier love affairs it had always been he who lost 
interest first! In his attempt to understand, Hervé reviews the 
story of Lisbeth with Solange, a thirty-three year old artist he 
has now attached to himself. In dictating the story to her, will 
he perhaps deliver himself from his defeat? 

Such is the core of the plot of Francoise d’Eaubonne’s novel, 
Le Temps d’apprendre a vivre.' The intriguing quality of Hervé’s 
quest is summed up for him by “Scheherazade,” symbol re- 
peatedly used for Lisbeth; the quest itself, by the image of the 
‘onion which plagued him as a child: after you peel off each 
translucent layer, what do you find? The turnings and the anguish 
of Hervé’s search, as well as the demands his jealous and intense 
passion makes of his mistress, are suggested by the myth of the 
labyrinth: Hervé-Minotaur following the thread of Lisbeth- 
Ariadne. Solange will be the illustrator of Le Fil d’Ariane, and 
the novel is to form a part of Hervé’s major work, L’Homme de 
transition. 

From this initial situation, the complications of the plot move 
in two directions: in the past and present, Lisbeth’s relations 
with many men including Hervé and her husband — as Hervé 
sees them; in the present, Solange’s increasingly urgent passion 
for Hervé — as she sees it. Both developments are encased in 
the constant political struggle of the party, espousing particu- 
larly the cause of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 

Solange comes free of Hervé’s repressive influence only after 
this over-sexed intellectual has had to leave France (with yet 
another woman) in disgrace with his very serious political fel- 
lows because of his sordid personal life. Solange can at last live 
productively, as our novel, written by her, shows us. And after 
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Hervé has deserted Solange, Lisbeth can reveal to her why she 
left Hervé, in order to devote herself more freely to those very 
political causes which were all she had sought to learn about 
from him in the first place. If Lisbeth had not been killed, 
absurdly, in an accident recounted at the beginning of the novel, 
she at least would have had “time to learn to live.” 

This is a beautifully symmetrical novel, not only in the ar- 
rangement of each chapter (flash-backs ‘n parallel position in a 
series of chapters, for instance), but also in its overall structure, 
which starts with the end, returns in medias res, and then in a 
continuous present, itself drawing together both past and future, 
moves in calmly-paced but relentless steps to the conclusion. 
Indeed, the rather summary character development and uneven, 
repetitive style, indicate clearly that we are to seek the novel’s 
chief accomplishment in its stunning fictional technique. Its 
gradual presentation of the unpleasant truth about Hervé and 
his fellows, brought to a height at the end with the revelations 
of gossip and of Lisbeth’s diary, accounts in no small part for 
the undeniable interest of the tale. Will such a technique, how- 
ever, mastered now so long ago in novels like La Fugitive, or 
La Porte étroite, or Les Faux-Monnayeurs, not seem rather un- 
original as the chief merit of a book in 1960? 

Particularly since here too we are dealing with a new kind 
of counterfeiter: the man of transition who mixes up his progres- 
sive political ideals with the most ignoble kind of decadent 
bourgeois adultery. It is in the struggle of the few, like Lisbeth 
and more passively Solange, to achieve purity, that the book 
achieves an earnestness not unworthy of its title. It is in the 
intimate realism of Lisbeth’s struggle for money to feed voracious 
Hervé (“love gives him an appetite: he is devouring our provi- 
sions”), of Solange’s painful march in shoes much too small 
distributing political tracts; it is in several cruelly piercing in- 
sights into Hervé’s selfishness or Lisbeth’s youthful naivete 
(“I occasionally attribute to Sartre something of Kierkegaard’s, 
and vice-versa, but I never get confused about métro lines”), 
that we find literary qualities which allow us to overlook, in 
style, form, and subject, not a little pretentiousness. 


1 Published by Albin Michel, 1960 
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